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THE JOURNAL OF AURA LOVEL 


CHAPTER I 


YESTERDAY I got a feeling I never had before— 
a feeling of complete satisfaction—not wanting 
anything to be different. It was not enjoyment, 
for most days I think I enjoy myself. It was some- 
thing more quiet and subtle. It was a kind of glow 
of contentment all over me. There was no reason 
for it that I could find out, and it lasted from some- 
where about the middle of luncheon until I fell 
asleep at night. It was simply heavenly. 

In the morning I was not quite happy. Nita 
and Ambrose came over at twelve and I hardly saw 
Nita at all, because I was having a lesson. It is 
a most extraordinary thing that one’s sister should 
be married and go away with a man and look quite 
different when she comes back. She was quite 
affectionate, but something seemed to have come 
between us. Uncle Edward had a man sitting 
to him all the morning and brought him in to 
luncheon. He is really an ugly man, but I think 
he invented something, so the King made him a 

11. 
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knight, and now they are giving him his portrait 
by Uncle Edward. But it does not seem to me 
to be a very kind thing to give an ugly man his 


portrait. He has most enormous eyebrows and 


stares at one from underneath them, and looks 
as if he was plotting murders. At first he would 
talk to me a good deal, and that rather bothered 
me. It was not only shyness. Old people like 
that do not really know and understand one. I 
like to hear them talking; sometimes I cannot 
quite understand, and it is fascinating. But I do 
not like to talk much to them, because I feel that I 
am being judged by what I say. There was a girl 
at school who told me that with the old people one 
should never say what one really thinks, and then 
they will like you; but she was not a very nice 
sort of girl. Of course, I had to answer Sir John 
when he spoke to me. It was mostly questions 
about myself—was I fond of this or that ?—what 
games did I play ?—what did I do with myself all 
day? And then, quite suddenly, ‘‘ Did you ever 
have a nightmare ?”’ I don’t know why he asked 
that. Everybody laughed, and he laughed, too. 
Then he gave me up and talked to Aunt Editha 


and Nita. Nita wore the dress that she went away ~ 


in after her wedding, and looked rather triumphant. 
I love to watch Nita talking about something which 
really does not matter, such as the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, just as if she were deeply in- 
terested in it. She does it so well. As he talked, 
I noticed that Sir John had got hair on the back 
of his hands. I think he ought to do something 
about it. Uncle Edward and Ambrose were talking 
together about the decoration of Nita’s new house 
—uncle keeping one eye on the clock, because he 
grudges the time for luncheon when he is painting. 
So there was I left all alone listening. Then the 
state of deliciousness began. I began to like the 
colours of things very much. The sunlight coming 
in at the window fell on those very old Chinese 
embroideries, and I liked it. I liked the colour 
of things on the table—hot-scented tulips with 
cool leaves, and silver things that looked very pure 
and bright like angels’ wings, but were really 
salt-cellars. I liked yellowish-green against warm 
brown, which only means that I liked the way 
cutlets and green peas looked. There are times 
when colour seems to be almost everything one 
wants. 

I had to go away early from luncheon to be in 
time for my dancing lesson. Next year I am not 
to have any more lessons (come soon, next year !), 
except in something that I specially like. Just as 
I was closing the door I heard the ugly man say, 
“What marvellous eyes!’ and I knew he must 
have been speaking about me. I do not like him 
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very much, because it is not possible to like a man 
very much who looks as if he ought to run up a 
tree and eat cocoanuts. But I dare say his soul 
is all right. And I was very pleased with what 
he said. It is the loveliest thing to know that 
just after you have gone out of the room one of the 
persons you have left there has said something to 
praise you. But it is very rare, and one hardly 
ever does know. When I was at school we had a 
debate as to whether it was more vain to be pleased 
when you were praised or not to be pleased. It 
was decided by one vote that it was more vain not 
to be pleased. But that did not really settle it, 
because it was a chance. Julia Marks had to go 
out of the debate because her nose began to bleed, 
and she said afterwards she would have voted the 
other way. Julia Marks is the girl who said 
you should never say what you think to old 
people. But it is really of no use to argue about 
it, because you cannot help being pleased, and 
just then everything pleased me. 

While I was getting ready to go out I looked so 
happy that I kissed myself in my looking-glass, and 
I said to her in a whisper, “‘ I like you very much, 
although your hair is red, and there is just a possi- 
bility that you may have got marvellous eyes.” It 
was very mad and satisfying. 

So I started out by the track across the fields to 
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Madame’s house. There were cows in the first field, 
- because they are not shutting it up for hay this 
year. It is a great secret and nobody has ever 
found it out, but I am afraid of cows when I am 
quite alone. But to-day, because everything had 
to be good, just as I got to the gate up came a 
grocer’s boy. He was avery jaunty boy and swung 
a square empty basket with partitions in it for 
syphons, and whistled with such tremendous force 
that it sounded as if it must be done by machinery. 
- I kept near to him all the way through the field, 
and had no fear. Madame was in an almost sweet 
temper and let me do one of my own dances at the 
end of the lesson. On my way back I found 
another companion for the cow-field. This time it 
was a very small girl in a sun-bonnet, and she could 
not have protected me from anything. But any 
human being, even a child, keeps my fears away. I 
made friends with the little girl, though she was 
rather shy at first, and asked her if she was afraid 


z of the cows. It turned out that she was the 


_ daughter of the farmer who owned them, so they 
were just like brothers and sisters to her. She 
picked up a stone off the path and threw it at a 
_ cow, to show that she did not care. 

I want to know all about fear. Why am I afraid 
of cows and not in the least afraid of dogs or horses ? 
Why am I not afraid of cows if anybody, how- 
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ever small, is with me? Why am I more afraid 
some days than others? Is everybody secretly 
afraid of something ? Why is it that sometimes— 
perhaps two or three nights in the year—I am afraid 
of the darkness and of feeling things touch me in 
the dark, while all the other nights I fear nothing 
of that kind ? 

When I got back the house was dim and warm 
and quiet, and I wanted it to be like that. Nita 
and Ambrose had gone back to London. Aunt 
Editha had gone to call on a woman who she hoped 
would be out (the old people do funny things 
sometimes). Uncle Edward andthe ugly man were 
shut up in the studio, and would probably remain 
there while the light lasted. On the table in the 
hall I found a little note that Nita had left for me. 
It said: ‘* Dearest Little Sister,—I am so sorry to 
go away without saying good-bye. I have not 
seen you enough, and when I did it was strange, 
somehow. But I have lots and lots to tell you, and 
I love you as much as ever, and as soon as our house 
is finished you are to come and stay with us in 
London. Ambrose thinks you have grown and 
tells me to give you his love. Your most happy 
sister, Nira.” And that took away the little tinge 
of sadness I had because Nita had not been very 
confidential. 


Then I went into the morning-room, and the 
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pictures all opened their eyes as I came in and the 
chairs were waiting for me. But I would not stay, 
because it was the warmest afternoon we have had 
this year and the sun was shining. I made a small 
collection of books and took a rug and went out. 

I spread my rug in the orchard, where the apple- 
trees are in blossom, and there I lay and heard the 
bees and the birds, and did nothing for a while very 
pleasantly. Then I turned to my books. One was 
a book of antiquities, and I read about the Roman 
baths. The Romans had some good ideas, but I 
think they were pigs to put oil on themselves. My 
next book was a folio in manuscript, belonging 
to some far-back ancestress of mine. In it are 
recipes and remedies, full of quaint abbreviations 
and mis-spellings, written very neatly in ink 


_ that is now brown with age. The paper is faintly 


yellow, and has a beautiful water-mark. I think 
I should like to make “‘ Syrop of Violets.” It says : 
_ “Take violets and cut them from the whites, put 
them into a silver tankard, and put as much boiling 
water as will cover ym, and so let ym stand all 
night.” Next day you drain off the water and 
put in the sugar. Then it must rest for a few days, 
‘*‘ then set it on a slow fire, skimming it very well.” 
Some of the remedies are very shocking and plain- 
spoken—but then it was all so long ago. There 


is one which is equally good for “‘ the Small Pox not 
B 
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kindly coming out,” or for “‘ the biting of a Madd 
Dogg.” (Those double letters make the dog seem 
so much madder.) And this was given “to Sr 
Jeof. Irwell’s Daughter by Dr. King, the Bishop 
of Chichester, and by her taken in the small pox with 
good success after yt all the Physicians had given 
her over.’’ So it must have been very good. 
‘“* Probat. est,’? writes the dear housewife who made 
the book. It is Aunt Editha’s book, and she 
values it very highly. 

Wilson brought tea out to me because I was 
all alone. (Uncle Edward and the sitter had tea 
taken into the studio.) I like tea in the orchard, 
though it is rather difficult to drink when one 
is lying on one’s face. Yes, and there was a new 
kind of biscuit, which died quite peacefully; I 
prefer them to the noisy biscuits. 

And afterwards I took the book that I had left 
till the last. I read the poem of ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel,”” whose eyes were deeper than the depth 
of waters stilled at even. I read it for the first 
time last spring, and have read it so many times 
since that I think I know it almost by heart. Very 
far away it takes you—very far, right up to the bar 
of heaven. It is ecstasy. 

And presently, when the sun was nearly set, 
Uncle Edward came through the trees towards me. 
He has the face of Don Quixote. He had no 
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hat. He never wears an avoidable hat. He hates 
hats. 

Nita says that Uncle Edward is an inspired child. 
If he is painting he is hardly human while the light 
lasts, and resents everything and rages. When he 
has finished painting for the day he becomes placid, 
plaintive, and quaint. He hates hats and gera- 
niums and business of all sorts, but he makes up 
for it by loving quite a lot of unexpected things. 
Sometimes if I ask him if I may do anything he 
says, “‘ How should I know? Ask the manager.” 
By that he means Aunt Editha. I do not know 
what on earth he would have done if he had 
not married Aunt Editha. He is a man who abso- 
lutely needs to be managed and arranged. 

He began to grumble to me about Sir John, be- 
-eause he had bolted for London and there was still 
nearly half an hour of good light. But, as I said, 
he would have missed his train if he had stayed. 

“* Well,”’ said Uncle Edward thoughtfully, ‘as 
far as I am concerned, he is perfectly free to miss 
his train. Other people miss trains, I have done 
it myself frequently.” And then he began to 
devour the biscuits that I had left. 
 Isaid that I thought Sir John was quite hideous. 
“Ts he?” said Uncle Edward, as if no question 
of Sir John’s appearance had ever occurred 
‘to him. “ There’s character there, you know; 
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certainly there’s character. Strong head, I should 
say. Nothing is ugly to the beautiful mind. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Oh sHo: 

He looked a little disappointed, and finished 
a biscuit in silence and meditation. ‘“‘ No more 
do I,”’ he said finally ; “‘ but it sounded all right 
at first. Things do.” 

Then I drove him away from the biscuits, 
because it was quite near dinner-time, and we went 
back to the house together. He had my rug 
fantastically draped about him, and looked very 
foreign indeed. 

There were just the three of us at dinner. I 
talked a little, but not very much, because it was 
more pleasant to listen to them. But all that 
I heard came dimly, as if from afar, and often I did 
not hear at all, because I was in a sort of delightful 
day-dream. Just at the end, as I was pouring 
a little red wine over my strawberries, Aunt Editha 
stared at me and said: ‘‘ Well, Aura dear, what’s 
all the rapture about ? ” 

I blushed just as if I had been found out in 
something. “I’m tremendously happy,” I said. 
** T don’t think I know why.” 

I don’t know now. It was not only that things 
had pleased me. The Kingdom of Heaven, I 
suppose, is within you. I think that things that 
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day might have been quite different, and I should 
still have been celestially happy. 

But as soon as I had said that Aunt Editha got 
quite serious. ‘‘ Oh, my dear child, don’t say that. 
That kind of happiness is desperately unlucky.” 
Aunt Editha is quite practical, but she believes 
in all the old superstitions. 

** Perhaps it is just spring-time,”’ I said. 

*“That’s better. That gives the reason. It’s 
vague, though; very vague.” 

After dinner they played piquet, and I went to bed 
early, because I meant to have a prolonged and 
luxurious bath with some Ancient Roman additions 
which I had thought of. I think that people 
who always take their baths in just exactly the 
same way must be very dull people. 

Just as I was getting into bed I heard the piano. 
People say that if Uncle Edward had not been a 
painter he would have been a musician. He sang 
‘““Himmels Augen,” and it was very beautiful. 
Then there was a little silence, and then chains 
and bolts rattled and there were footsteps on the 
stairs. Everybody had gone to bed and I was 
alone in the world. 

So I thought I’would be an Egyptian. I have 
often done it. You lie on your back in the middle 
of your bed with your legs straight out and your 
feet together, and your nightdress wrapped as 
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tightly as possible round you. Then you put your 
arms straight down by your sides and close your 
eyes, and think about the Nile and the Sphinx. 
You keep on thinking, and in a while the train 
passing in the distance makes the sound of dusky 
fingers tapping the parchment of the drum and the 
dervishes come out and dance furiously, and you 
fall asleep. 

I am sixteen years old, and yet I do that. 

To-day I bought a note-book and wrote down 
this good day in it, so as to remember it all after- 
wards. It is pleasant to have a book that you 
can really be silly in. 


I have got new peach-coloured*curtains in my 
room, and every night I sleep with those curtains 
drawn right back and the window wide open, so 
that I may wake early. For that is the time 
when one can think about the strange big things. 
After I have had breakfast, and read stray bits out 
of the newspaper, and quarrelled with our old 
gardener, and taken a music lesson, I think less 
about the strange big things and more about the 
ordinary little things. In my bed early in the 
morning I see blue sky and tree-tops and flying 
pigeons—the top part of the world, and none of the 
lower part. Perhaps that is why. 

In bed this morning I was wondering how I 
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came to be what I am, and where I was before I 
came here. They told mea great deal about where 
I should go after death, when I was being prepared 
for confirmation. (It is not long ago that I was 
confirmed, but it seems very long ago, because I 
have read so much since.) But where was I before 
Icame here? They have made no answer to that. 
So this morning I shut my eyes in order to imagine 
where I was before I came here, and I made pictures. 
Only I am not quite sure that I always make the 
pictures. I begin making them, and then some- 
times they go on by themselves. 

With my eyes shut I saw an enormous plain 
of smooth chocolate-coloured mud, and above it— 
but not very far above it—a sky of dark evening 
blue. And in the sky a sun seven times as big as 
the sun we see here—a whirling wheel of yellow fire. 
The air was full of mist. Dotted about all over 
the plain were flowers of different colours, and each 
of the flowers was a life. It was best to be white, 
but it was happiest to be crimson, or at least to 
have crimson streaks. I myself was a very pale 
flower with an amethyst stain. As I watched the 
others, I saw that every now and then a flower sank 
down into the mud and vanished, and I made up 
my mind that this should not happen to me. 
Presently I felt that it would happen, and that I 
was powerless to stop it. And the mud opened 
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soft wet lips and swallowed me. Then for a time 
it was quite dark, until, away on the earth, a baby 
began to cry. 

But it was not a baby. I had fallen half asleep 
again. It was my cat Psyche, just outside my door, 
calling me. 

I am glad this house has a garden that goes right 
down to the Thames. I get a swim in the river 
every morning. Presently I was marching down 
the lawn in my swimming things with a most 
enormous towel wrapped round me. I hate skimp 
in anything, but more especially in bath towels. 

And when I came back I was not thinking about 
any of the strange big things at all. I was just 
wondering what I would do during the day. 


CHAPTER II 


As I came back from bathing this morning I 
stopped at the bottom of the garden and devoured 
strawberries that were hot from the sun. That 
reminded me that I had not written in my 
journal for some weeks. The last time I wrote 
we had shop strawberries that had come from 
_ Kamschatka, or were forced under glass, or some- 
thing. And now we have our own ripe in the 
garden : 
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Sir John comes here no longer. His portrait 
is finished. He sent me a perfect chest—you 
could not call it a box—of different kinds of 
chocolates, and on the card inside he had written : 
‘** Something to get nightmares with.” He is too 
curious. He knows everything there is to know 
about electricity, and he never, never talks about 
it. This is a pity, because he might give some 
interesting information. He always makes me 
talk about myself, which gives one a very uncom- 
fortable feeling. Oh, and he tried to buy my 
portrait. It is the one that Uncle Edward had in 
the Academy last year, and it hangs in his studio. 
But Uncle Edward will not sell it, and I think he 
was rather rude about it. 

I have paid one flying visit to Sloane Street 
I was only there for one night, but I am to go back 
again and make a longer stay soon. I liked it 
very much. Nita and Ambrose took me to a 
theatre (pure rot, but that didn’t matter), and 
afterwards Ambrose said we had better go to a 
tramps’ shelter for some food, but it was really 
an hotel on the Embankment. An astounding thing 
has happened to Nita—a thing I would never have 
believed of her. She has got really and definitely 
interested in politics. I suppose it is because 
Ambrose is to go into Parliament. She tried 
to make me interested as well. But why should I 
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talk about Welsh Disestablishment when there 
is a Persian kitten in the room? Ambrose only 
laughed. He said I was “charmingly detached 
from the realties of life.” That is the kind of thing 
he says. He is very good-looking and desperately 
well-dressed. But he is quite kind at heart and 
Nita adores him. It must be very pleasant to 
adore somebody. 

Just at present I have fallen in love with the 
night. (I am always falling in love with some- 
thing or other.) Always now when I go to bed 
I lean out of the window and look at the night for 
a long time. I wish I were down there in the 
scented garden, so that the white flowers might not 
think they were shining in the dark for nothing, 
I wish I were in a boat on the river all by myself, 
not rowing, but drifting with the current. I wish 
I were cycling along the road which looks so white 
in the moonlight. But, alas! there seems to be 
a fixed rule that girls may not go out at night alone. 
Boys may, but not girls. Also, I do not want this 
summer ever to end. I cannot bear the winter. 
Uncle Edward says that winter enables one to see 
the architecture of the trees. I don’t like the look 
of skeletons myself. Oh, I must get out into the 
night some time soon. I must plan it, I must find 
a way. I know that somewhere out there the 
sweetest adventure must be waiting for me. 
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I am glad I am to go to Nita’s for a few days 
at the end of the season, because I love Nita, and 
because even a short visit to London restores my 
passion for the country. It comes up fresh again, 
like something that has been sent to the cleaners. 
One sees the garden with new eyes, and at night at 
dinner one crushes a little slip of lemon verbena in 
one’s finger-bowl and drinks in the scent of it 
with as much delight as if one had never done it 
before. Of course, there are flowers in London. 
Nita’s house is full of them. But they are all shop 
flowers. They have only come there to die. That 
is rather a sad thought, for I love almost all flowers. 
I am a little doubtful about Michaelmas daisies. 
They walk last in the flower procession and sing 
the National Anthem and say the summer is all over. 

I cannot imagine myself living in any place 
where there was no river and no garden. Yet, 
I suppose, if my father and mother had not died 
when I was a baby I should never have come to 
live here at all. I cannot imagine being without 
the things that I want. Every now and then I 
hear people talk about money, and that gives me 
a peep into lives quite different from mine. I 
never, never think about money. I suppose I 
should if I had not got everything I want. 

Everything—except the beauty of these summer 
nights that I only see from the outside, 
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It is done. I have planned it all. It is a 
wicked, delicious secret. I planned it one night 
a week after I last wrote in my journal. Iam going 
to see the night from inside. I am going out into 
it. I am going to do it as soon as I come back 
from Nita’s. No one will know. After everyone 
is asleep I shall flee across the lawn and out through 
the side gate into the lane, and away and away. I 
shall go into the new kind of life that only goes 
on at night. 

And it will be quite safe, too. Boys may 
go out alone at night, and that figure which 
crosses the lawn in the dark will be me, but it will 
also be a boy. I shall get the clothes in London. 
I know I ought not to do it, but I cannot help 
doing it. The holidays have come, and Satan is 
finding the mischief. But it is not all mischief. 
I spend a great deal of time reading. The people 
at the circulating library are beginning to hate me, 
because I change my books so often. But to-morrow 
I go to Nita’s, and she has a library full of books for 
me to wallow in. I wonder if reading is bad for the 
complexion. Almost everything that is at all nice 
is supposed to be bad for it. 

What else is there to say? I washed my hair 
this morning and never did it up again all day. So 
I felt like a saint out of a stained-glass window. 
I do Swedish exercises every morning now. Yester- 
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day I told Ewan to cut me a whole lot of syringa 
for a bowl in my room, and he said it was not syringa 
but Philadelphus singularis. What a pig of a 
word! Gardeners can have no souls. Psyche 
was lost for two days and a night, came back 
thin and penitent, ate all she could get, and has 
slept almost continuously ever since. I have 
taken to writing poetry, but none of it is on show 
at present. As a rule I have to stop in the middle, 
because of some trouble about a rhyme. I can get 
something to rhyme, but the thing I can get is not 
just exactly what I mean to say. Of course, one 
may write poetry without rhymes, but it never 
seems to me to be quite cricket, though Milton 
did it. We have started goldfish in the basin of 
the fountain in the garden. Goldfish and lady- 
birds are mechanical toys, and not real live things. 
I think that is all, except that I am in a great 
state of excitement 


CHAPTER III 


I HAVE just come back from Nita’s. It is absolutely 
pathetic that Nita and Ambrose (six and seven years 
older than myself) should take all the trouble for 
me that they do. I enjoyed myself till I was 
almost tired of enjoyment, and I cannot even begin 
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to write down all the lovely things I saw and heard 
But Nita took me to one small dance, though I 
am not, strictly speaking, out, and I must write 
something about that. 

For there I met the dancer of the world, the 
one and only, the dream-boy, the prince of fairy- 
land! When I began the first dance with him I 
was glad our steps fitted so well. But quite soon 
we forgot all about steps, and there were no such 
things at all; we floated along guided by one will 
which belonged to both of us. The fact that there 
were still some people alive and dancing on the 
same floor with us made me a little contemptuous, 
but caused no actual discomfort. The band 
played for us only. It was glorious. After the 
first dance he said to me: ‘‘ It looks as if this ought 
to go on.” 

Sol said: “Yes?” 

I danced ten dances with him, and I ought 
not to have done it; some of them were already 
promised. I believe I am getting really wicked. 

If his name had not been Barker I should 
most certainly have fallen in love with him. I 
cannot and will not fall in love with anybody 
named Barker. As a dancer he is everything 
I said. Otherwise he is dead and buried. I 
was taken down to supper by the British Army. 
It seemed conscious of its worth but was good- 
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looking. I only had one bad dance all the evening. 
I do not think a man who is suffering from loco- 
motor ataxy, paralysis agitans, housemaid’s knee, 
cramp, and ignorance ought to ask nice people 
to dance with him at all. 

I had made up my mind to buy clothes in 
London for the boy who wants to wander about 
at night. But it could not be done, for when 
I was out I was never alone. At least, the 
only time I was alone I was in Nita’s car and 
I could not bring myself to tell the footman to 
- tell the driver to stop at the kind of shop I 
wanted. 

None the less I have got the clothes. I got 
them on my way back. I had to change at Staven- 
ham, where the local train here was waiting for me. 
But I decided to miss that local train and take one 
- which went an hour later. 

I found a tailor’s shop that looked good enough 
but not too good. It made things to order, but it 
had ready-made things as well. The man in the 
shop was the politest man (except our grocer) I 
have ever met. Iwas not in the least embarrassed, 
and I did not attempt to give any explanation. 
If you offer an explanation you may not be believed, 
but if you offer none people believe that none 
is needed. 

(It is a pretty good thing for a girl of sixteen 
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to have discovered this, but I am very nearly 
seventeen. ) 

I gave the tailor the boy’s height, and said he 
was rather slightly built. I wanted a nice country 
suit for him that he could go to church in on 
Sunday. After that the blessed tailor always 
alluded to him as my protégé. I got a dark blue 
serge suit of the normal male hideousness. Then 
I went into another shop and bought the protégé 
some collars and a dark blue silk necktie and a cap. 

After that I left it to fate. I made up my mind 
that if I were asked what was in those parcels I 
would tell the whole truth and say why I wanted 
them. If I were not asked I would go on with my 
secret. Fate decided that both Uncle Edward and 
Aunt Editha should be out when I arrived home. 
There were no questions at all. 

Last night I tried these awful clothes on. Why 
do men make everything button the wrong way ? 
My principal trouble was with my hair. I thought 
I could pack it all up very tightly under the cap, but 
there is too much of it, and that did not do a bit. 
The best way seems to be to wear it down, but 
fastened back and hidden between the coat and 
waistcoat. Luckily the collar of the coat comes up 
rather high. It is only at night that I shall be 
wearing these things, and so I think it will be all 
right. In the daytime it would be too risky. I 
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never bought the little pig any shoes, and of course 


_ mine have high heels and won’t do, but I can wear 


tennis shoes. 

When I had quite finished my disguise I looked 
at myself in the cheval glass. 

It was too absolutely appalling. 

The boy in the glass looked smaller and younger 
than lam. But he was not pretty, whereas I am 
really not bad. He looked insignificant, But the 
ghastly, grisly thing about it was that that boy was 
staring at me out of the glass with a girl’s eyes. 
Nothing one can do would ever get the eyes right. 
Yet does it matter very much ? I shall only have 
to look at the little horror in the glass once before 
I start out, and it will be too dark for anybody else 
to see him properly. (How glad very ugly people, 
like Sir John, must be in the night-time !) 


It is done. The boy has been out into the night. 


I started at eleven and came back at half-past 


twelve, and I am all right, and my secret is my 
secret. 

Some time ago I bought a little electric pocket- 
lamp. It was one of those ingenious things that 
you buy because they are ingenious and not because 
you want them. It did not give much light, but it 
was enough to guide me down the stairs and along 
the passages, I went out through the garden room, 
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There are some big wickerwork chairs there, and as 
I was unfastening the door one of them squealed at 
me and frightened me horribly. All the time I was 
listening intently, and I suppose that is the reason 
why the sound seemed louder than it really was. 
The gravel path seemed to roar like the shingle on 
a beach when my feet touched it. But that was 
only fora moment. I soon skipped on to the grass. 
I went up by the lane into the high road, but I did 
not remain on the road. I was a little afraid of 
meeting people. But when I turned into the fields 
the cows were there. I said to myself very sternly : 
‘“* Being a boy, you are not afraid of cows any more.” 
As a matter of fact most of them were lying down, 
and two who were still at supper were in the far 
corner of the field and took no notice of me. Any- 
how, I was not troubled with fears in the least. [I 
climbed up through three fields and then turned 
back to look at the Thames. 

I have seen that kind of thing in pictures before, 
but only in pictures. It was entrancing and quite 
new. Then I climbed into the plantation and 
wandered about there. It was very dark and 
mysterious, and queer little sounds came every now 
and then from things that were still awake and 
moving. It was just like being on a desert island. 
It was quite out of the world. When I came out 
on the other side of the plantation I was tired. So 
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I lay flat on my back in the grass and looked at the 
stars, and saw at once that this was much the best 
way to look at the stars. Suddenly I found I was 
going to sleep, so I sprang to my feet and went 
home. I got back to my own room without any 
adventure. Imustdothisagain. There is rapture 
mingled with fear in these night wanderings. But 
I must not do it too often, for at breakfast Aunt 
Editha said that my eyes looked tired, and asked 
if I had slept well. 

Uncle Edward is a genius, really. I have been 
thinking about his portrait of Sir John. It was 
quite like him. You could not say it was flattered 
in any particular point, and yet what you saw in the 
portrait was principally the strength of the man. 
Looking at it, you quite forgot that he was really 
ugly. Now how is that done? I asked Uncle 
Edward, and he said he wished he knew. “I paint 
what I see, and no two people see the same things.” 

I suppose that is true, and it makes life very 
interesting. I seem one thing to myself and some- 
thing a little different to everybody else who looks 
at me, so I am not one, but millions. 

A queer dream last night. I was dancing with 
the dancer of the world (whose name is Barker) on 
a stretch of hard sand on the beach of a desert island. 
I suppose my wandering in the plantation put | 
desert islands into my head, and now after some 
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days my dream was using up the old thoughts. 
The music for the dance came from a gramophone, 
and very absurdly out of place it looked against the 
palm trees. The trouble was that the sun was 
setting and it would soon be dark, and we were all 
alone. I got horribly frightened, and ran away 
from him. The strange thing was that in my dream 
I did not know his name was Barker, and so I really 
loved him. He kissed me too, and I let him, which, 
in real life, I should not dream of doing. But Isee 
now that it is not in the least his fault that his name 
is Barker, and I have made up my mind to like him 
very much in spite of it. One must treat a thing 
like that as the artist treats the ugly, strong head. 
If you get just the right way of saying it and look- 
ing at it and listening to it, Barker is distinctly 
virile. 

It is extraordinary what a difference clothes make 
to one. In my boy’s clothes I can walk through 
the fields where the cows are alone at night. In 
the day when I am a girl again I cannot do it unless 
some one is with me. I wonder if the wearing of 
boy’s clothes will change me in other ways, too, 
and in what ways. I must watch this carefully 
next time I goout. It is such a pity that the night- 
ingales are not singing now, but I shall hear them 
again next year. I read the “ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale ”’ for the first time to-day, and I see that I must 
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learn it all by heart. It is so lovely that one 
cannot bear to part with it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Og, it is too awful. Iam in an agony of suspense 
and fear. I have been found out. 

It is nearly a fortnight since I last wrote in my 
journal, and I have been out at night two or three 
times in my boy’s clothes. Every time I got more 
confidence. Ino longer avoided the roads. Some- 
times, but very rarely, I met people on the roads, 
and found that they took no notice of me. Last 
night I went out again and was on my way home 
about a mile from the house. Coming suddenly 
round the corner I saw a motor-car standing still. 
It was quite a small car with quite mild lights—not 
those acetylene blazers that make you stagger after 
the car has passed. The man in the car had got 
down and was taking out one of the lamps. Itried 
to get past quickly, but he called to me, “Hi! boy ! 
Just hold this lamp for me a minute, will you ?”’ 

I had always made up my mind if anything 
happened, or if anyone spoke to me, to do just what 
aboy woulddo. But this time it was very difficult, 
because I had recognized the voice. The man with 
the car was Sir John. 
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“ Right,” I said, in a husky sort of voice. I took 
the lamp from him and kept the light on him and 
away from myself. He opened the bonnet of 
the car, told me to hold the lamp lower, and did 
something or other to the works of the thing. He 
has got very strong hands. Then he started the 
engine again, thanked me, took the lamp from me, 
and said he would give me a lift on my way if I 
would tell him where to put me down. 

The last thing on earth I wanted was to get into 
that car with him, but I had to do what a boy would 
do, and a boy would have got in fora certainty. So 
I thanked him and took my place. He sat beside 
me and off we went. 

“Nice night, ain’t it?” said Sir John, as we 
started off. : 

‘“* Ripping,” I said. That was pretty good. In 
girl’s clothes I should have said that it was a lovely 
night. 

** What school are you at ?’’ he asked. 

“Uppingham,” I said, without the least hesita- 
tion. I had that name in my head because that was 
the school where the prince of dancers told me he 
had been. 

“Why,” said Sir John, “they haven’t broken 
up yet.” 

“No,” I said ‘*I had an illness and was sent 
home early.’ 
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“Sorry,’’ said Sir John. ‘ Are you acricketer ?”’ 

** Rather,” I said, which was an awful mistake, 
for he began to talk cricket, bringing in a whole 
lot of names I did not know. As a matter of fact, 
there is not one single thing that I do know about 
cricket. Luckily there was only a minute or so of 
it. We had now gone past the lane that led to our 
garden, and I asked him to stop. 

I got down and said: ‘* Thanks, awfully. Good 
night.” 

**Good night, Aura,’”’ said Sir John, and was 
gone in a flash, before I had time to say anything. 

It was as if some one had hit me on the head. 
I nearly dropped in the road. I turned cold all 
over and shivered as I crawled back. When I got 
into bed I am ashamed to say that I cried, which 
is a thing that I hardly ever do. 

And now what am I to do, please? He will 
tell, of course. He must tell. It is his duty to 
tell. Aunt Editha will be distressed, and I shall be 
distressed because she is. Nita will be disapproving 
and think Iam quite mad. Ambrose will just laugh 
at me. Uncle Edward will be serious and severe, 
which he hates being. Nobody will ever, ever 
understand me. I think I should like to die. 


Here comes relief at last. I had a perfectly 
wretched day yesterday, very depressed and miser- 
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able, and at night I only slept a little bit at a time. 
In the morning my tea and letters were brought in, 
and the letters were one from Nita and one with a 
typewritten address. I thought it was probably 
some advertisement, and opened Nita’s letter first. 
It was quite interesting, and told me a good deal 
about the prince of dancers. Can it be possible 
that my dear sister wants me to marry a man named 
Barker? Then, in a perfunctory sort of way, I 
opened the other envelope, and there was a letter 
for me from Sir John—dquite short, but full of 
heaven. He has got an artistic sort of hand- 
writing. 


** Don’t be worried, Aura dear,” it began. ‘* I?m 
not going to give you away to anybody. Your 
secret is quite safe. I ought to have told you that 
last night, and am very sorry I didn’t. Yours 
ever, JOHN CLARE.”’ 


In my joy I kissed that letter. But I am never 
going out at night any more. I am going to be 
quite good. I am not going to be romantic. I 
shall never call Mr. Barker the prince of dancers 
any more, and I shall never lie on my back te 
watch the stars again. 


This morning at breakfast I got a shock. Uncle 
Edward looked up from his letters and said to 
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Aunt Editha: ‘‘Clare’s going to be here at 
lunch.” 

For one moment I thought he had not kept 
his word, but Uncle Edward went on: ‘‘ It seems 
that a replica of the portrait is wanted.” 

*““T always like it when they ask for replicas,” 
said Aunt Editha. “It is really the greatest 
compliment they can pay.” 

“It’s all very well for you. You don’t have 
to paint the things,” said Uncle Edward. “It’s 
the greatest nuisance.”’ 

I think he likes people to want them, but he 
hates doing them. I can understand that. 

I had a feeling all the time that, though Sir John 
said he was coming down about that replica, he 
was really coming down to see me. 1 was glad. 
I wanted an explanation with him. I wanted to 
thank him, too. 

He came by train and arrived just at lunch-time, 
For some reason or other I felt ashamed to meet 
him. I couldn’t look at him at all when I shook 
hands. I thought he seemed rather grave at lunch. 
Directly after lunch Aunt Editha had to go out, 
and he went into the studio with Uncle Edward. 
I went into the garden and waited, knowing for 
certain that he would come. 

He came out almost directly and sat down 
on the seat beside me. I could not look at him, 
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I felt afraid. I think I blushed. But he seemed 
quite at ease, and began talking in a pleasant voice. 

‘“‘ T have refused to interrupt the great artist any 
longer, and I want to know if you will put up 
with me for a little while.” 

““T am glad you’ve come out. I wanted to 
explain.” 

“But why? You wanted to wander about 
alone at night and see what it looked like. To 
make it safer you dressed as a boy. You were not 
quite sure that your people would understand, and 
so you never told them.” 

This surprised me. “‘ It’s all absolutely perfectly 
true, but it’s most wonderful that you know.” 

‘“*I know because I know you.” 

‘** How did you find out who I was ?” 

‘Your voice seemed to me curious. You had 
disguised it, of course, and yet there was some- 
thing in it that I seemed to recognize. Then, as 
you came to take the lamp from me, the light fell 
on your foot. Now boys do curious things. It’s 
hardly ever safe to say there’s anything that a boy 
will not do. But it is not very likely that a boy 
would wear very pale pink openwork stockings.” 
(Oh, when I bought that pig of a boy his collars and 
necktie, why didn’t I buy him reasonable socks 
as well?) ‘It struck me, too,” Sir John went on, 
“that the foot was very small. I had had the 
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same idea about the same foot before. Then I 
got a chance to see the back of your head. A 
boy’s hair ends before his coat-collar and doesn’t 
disappear underneath it.” 

I buried my face in my hands. “ Oh,” I said, 
** 1 did it awfully badly !”’ 

“No,” said Sir John; “I don’t think you did. 
In any ordinary case the disguise would have been 
good enough. I think you showed lots of pluck and 
self-possession.”’ 

I liked him to praise me. ‘I believe,” I said, 
“that the nicest thing you have ever done, Sir 
John, was to know for certain that it was not any- 
thing very wicked. It was wrong, of course, and 
I should have been in great trouble if the others 
had found me out. But it was only just a sort 
of adventure.” 

“I know, child,” said Sir John. ‘* You see, 
I know all about eyes, and I have looked into your 
eyes. There is no wickedness in them at all.” 

And after that I did not know what to say. 
T held out one hand to him. I don’t know why. 
It was an impulse. He took it in his and pressed 
it gently and let it go again. And then for a 
moment or two neither of us said anything. 

I had to go on talking, because when we were 
silent I could feei his eyes all over me. ‘‘I—I’m 
never going to do it again,” I said. 
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“Better not, perhaps, without a safe com- 
panion.”’ 

‘“‘ For one thing,” I said, ‘“‘ I’ve nearly come to 
the end of the boy’s collars. I could not send them 
to the laundry, of course, so I had to burn them 
after I had worn them. I might have got some 
more, but > and here I stopped, because Sir 
John laughed. I looked at him as much as to say, 
‘“* Are you laughing at me ?”” and hesaid: “‘ You’re 
splendid !’’ So I had to look away again and go 
on with anything—just the first thing that came 
into my head. 

** You know everything about electricity, don’t 
you?” I said. “I do wish you’d tell me all 
about it.” 

*T only know a little about electricity, but 
there wouldn’t be time to tell you all I know, and 
it would be horribly dull if I did. Instead of that, 
tell me everything about yourself.” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘ You tell me everything about 
myself.” I only wanted to see if he had made 
any more good guesses. I had no idea what was 
coming. 

That man knew me by heart, just as I know 
* The Blessed Damosel ’”’ by heart. He remembered 
every word I had ever said to him—things of no 
importance that I had forgotten long ago. He 
made me understand that he loved beauty and 
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that he thought me beautiful, without ever saying 
either of those things. Every now and then 
something whimsical came in, like his question 
about the nightmares. At the end he said: 
“You are you, and that ought to be enough for 
anybody.” 

I watched him while he talked. I cannot think 
why on earth I ever said he was ugly. I was a 
perfect idiot. He’s not got any fairy-prince 
Barkeresque good looks, but then who wants 
them? I am sure I don’t. And why do girls of 
my age call a man of thirty-eight old? I suppose 
all girls are idiots. 

I like him much better than I had ever thought 
possible. Iwassorry he had to goaway He says 
he is coming to see me again. 


That boy is dead. I have killed him and got 
rid of the corpse. That is to say, I have packed up 
all his clothes and sent them anonymously to a home 
for waifs and strays. I shall never see him look- 
ing at me out of the cheval glass with his girl’s 
eyes again—little beast that he was! 

After all, it is much sweeter to be a girl, only 
—only—I simply daren’t write what I am thinking. 
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CHAPTER V 


Tuts is my seventeenth birthday. At the very 
moment that I write this I am getting on for 
eighteen. It is not a bit of good to grip one’s life 
with both hands. It slips away. I have had the 
loveliest presents from everybody, and everybody 
was so charming that I had to be temporarily 
happy. But I believe that I am secretly not quite 
happy. Iam afraid of the things that are coming, 
and yet I want them to come. 

Yesterday I lunched at Nita’s and met Mr, 
Ernest Barker again. He dresses extremely well. 
He has very good manners. He is very good-looking. 
He dances perfectly. And he is quite beneath 
contempt. I don’t know why it should be so, but | 
I know that it is. I wish he would not look at me 
as if he were on the point of saying his prayers 
to me. He found out that it was my birthday 
to-day, and said he should send me a present. I 
stopped that. Afterwards Nita accused me of 
being stand-offish and proud. It was true, too, 
but there was no possible way of helping it. Iam 
quite certain that I do not want to see Mr. Ernest 
Barker again. 

What do I want? What is the use of wanting ? 
What is the good of making sure that you will get 
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a letter? When you don’t get it it only makes you 
* miserable. And very likely, though he seemed to 
know everything about me, he did not know what 
day my birthday was. 


I wrote that this morning, and it was very foolish 
of me. I had hardly put my journal away when 
he drove up in his car. I was seized with a fit 
of terror and went and hid in the garden. It 
was some time before he came out. He had been 
talking to Uncle Edward and Aunt Editha, and he 
had been talking about me. 

Why should he care? I am only a silly kid. 
Nita told me so only yesterday. It is too pathetic 
that a man like that should be quite humble and 
reverent when he is speaking to me. He was just 
as gentle as he could possibly be with me. 

He told me that he loved me. I knew it before 
he told me. I may confess now that I had hoped 
it before I knew it. The one thing he had not 
seemed to know was how much I loved him. He 
only spoke of the possibility that one of these days 
I might gradually get to care for him, and—and 
then all of a sudden I was in his arms. 

Good-bye my journal. I began to write in 
you one day not very long ago because I was happy. 
And now I cannot write in you any more because 
I am far too happy to write. I have got the 
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pearls that he brought for me round my neck. I 
have got the most perfect happiness in my heart for 
ever. To-morrow morning early he comes here 
again, and until then he will always be in my 
thoughts. I cannot think of anything else. I 
hope that I may not sleep to-night, so that I may 
go on thinking. Uncle Edward and Aunt Editha 
have talked to me about it, and I tried to make all 
the right answers, but really I hardly understood 
what they said. I am far, far away. I am out 
at sea. 1am in heaven. I don’t belong to this 
world any more. And none of the words that I 
have learned so far tell anything of what I feel. 

So how can I write in you, my journal? I will 
kiss you and say good-bye. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow ! What 
music } 
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(CHAPTER I 


It was nearly one o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
and Minnie Saul had just finished her work in the 
dark-room. She did everything quickly and 
effectively. She was waiting now for Jane Pride. 
With her last plate, Jane was having some trouble. 
It was obstinate. She tilted the porcelain bath 
gently backwards and forwards. The red glow 
from the lamp fell on her face, intent and eager. 
It made her eyes seem very bright. It changed 
the pallor of her complexion to a faint rose. 

‘*Oh, damn the thing,” said Jane Pride under 
her breath, and put out her hand to a stoppered 
bottle. 

Minnie Saul stretched herself and yawned. ‘‘ You 
won’t do any good by swearing at it, my dear, 
and what’s that you’re using ?”’ 

** A little of No. 8,” said Jane. ‘It’s close on 
one, and I can’t sit here all day with the thing.” 

** Well,” said Minnie, ‘‘ you know what he says 
about that No. 3. It will do when nothing else 
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will, but you want to be careful with it. A little 
too much, and you ruin the plate. What’s that 
one you’re doing ? ” 

“* Another of the everlasting Kitty Levine. I 
shouldn’t much mind having her clothes. I 
wonder what she spends on them.” 

‘** An actress who is pretty and popular doesn’t 
have to spend much on anything,” said Minnie, 
a little severely. 

‘““T say, Minnie, do you think there’s anything 
between him and her ?” 

‘“‘ Well, it’s business, of course. He pays to 
photograph her, and gets it back on the illustrated 
periodicals and picture postcards. All the same 
we know what he is where women are concerned.” 

Richard King, their employer, was making money 
rather quickly in a photographic business in Orchard 
Street. He employed a number of girls in the 
difierent departments of the business, ‘and he 
employed nobody whom he had not trained 
personally from the start. Everything was to 
be done in his way. The solutions used in 
developing were, more or less, invented by him- 
self. They were known by numbers only, and 
their composition was a profound secret. He 
charged more than any other photographer in 
London. He maintained that he did better 
work than any other photographer in London 
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—that he had more originality, more science and 
resource, and more artistic feeling. Somebody 
had called him facetiously the King of Photo- 
graphers, and he had been pleased with the appella- 
tion. ‘‘ You know what they call me?” he 
would say to a pupil. “They call me the King 
of Photographers, and, by Jove, they’re not so 
far out.”” He was a bachelor and lived in a small 
flat in Hampstead. He was a member of the 
National Liberal Club, but as a rule preferred 
to lunch and dine at an expensive restaurant. 
He was inclined to be an epicure He had two 
cars and was himself a good driver. He was 
always to be seen at first nights, and at the private 
view of the Academy when he could get a card 
from a friend. He had some caustic things to say 
at the Academy. Socially, of course, he did not 
exist. But it was only latterly that some suspicion 
of this crossed his mind. After all, he had plenty 
of friends, and what did it matter? He worked 
hard and he had a good time. He had a hot 
temper and a kindly heart. 

“* You remember that day he took you out to 
lunch with him?” said Jane. “‘ What was it 
ike?’ 

“Oh, the usual thing. Everything very nice. 
It would be, the places he goes to and the 
money he spends. Luckily he had asked me 
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the day before, so that I could be dressed 
according.” 

“Yes, But afterwards, I mean.” 

‘“¢ Oh, you want to know too much,” said Minnie 
Saul. 

“Of course, if it’s anything you can’t tell 
ieee 

“JT don’t know why you want to know, but it’s 
nothing I can’t tell you. He kissed me in the 
taxi coming back, and that was all.” 

“Oh!” said Jane, in a voice of awe. 

** Well, it’s no good making a fuss about a little 
thing like that when anybody has been kind to 
you. Besides, I can take care of myself all right.” 
She could, and did. 

‘It must have been most frightfully exciting,”’ 
said Jane. 

Minnie shrugged her well-shaped shoulders. 
‘* Not so very,”’ she said. 

‘** You are the only one of us that he has ever 
taken out to lunch.” 

* Well, it wouldn’t do—not as a regular thing.” 

“He did ask Miss Burne, but she made some 
excuse.” 

Minnie became slightly irritated. “I can’t 
think why you always say Miss Burne. She calls 
us by our first names and expects us to do the same. 
It’s just as if she were some sort of superior.” 
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** Well, she is a bit different.” 

*“ She’s paying a premium to learn the business, 
and we didn’t, That’s true enough. But she’s got 
her living to get, just the same as we have. And 
Pll say this for her, that she makes no secret 
of it. She may be well connected—I dare say she 
is—but there’s not much money in it. Her 
clothes are nothing.” 

The plate of Miss Kitty Levine was developed 
and fixed now. Minnie switched on the white 
light and began to take off her big pinafore. Jane 
took the plate out of the washing tank for a moment 
and examined it critically under the light. She 
knew enough to know that it was all wrong. She 
put it back with a sigh as Richard King entered. 

In his dress Richard King tried always to avoid 
the artistic or the businesslike. He wore a lounge 
suit cut by a good tailor. He was a man of forty 
with a strong and clean-shaven face and unusually 
dark eyes. A student of physiognomy who looked 
at him would have known, as Minnie Saul did, 
what he was with women. To-day he seemed 
rather preoccupied. He stood a moment irresolute 
~ almost as if he had forgotten why he had come int 
the dark-room. 

“Have you finished here, Miss Saul?” he 
asked. (He never called her Minnie in the presence 
of a third person ) 
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“Yes,” said Minnie. ‘‘ We have just finished. 
Good day, Mr. King.” 

King had leit the double doors of the dark- 
room open. In the daylit studio beyond, Minnie 
said ‘* Good day, Dora,” to Miss Burne, and plunged 
into the struggle (in which she was invariably 
successful) for a seat im a motor omnibus that 
was already full. 

_ King turned now to Jane Pride. ‘‘ There was 
a plate of Miss Levine,” he said. *“* Who did it?” 

**T did, sir,” said Jane. 

** Let me see it.” 

Jane fetched the plate from the washing tank 
and handed it to him. She watched him as he 
looked at it, and she trembled 

‘** Do you think,” he said to Jane, ** that I don’t 
know what you’ve been doing?” 

Jane said nothing. 

**T asked you a question,” said King. 

““T think there must have been something 
wrong with the plate,” said Jane. “I did the 
best I could with it. I was a long time over 
it 

“Yes, said King. ‘“ You were a long time 
over it, and a young man’s waiting for you outside, 
so you slopped on a lot of No. 3 solution and damn 
well ruined the plate. It would have been the 
best of the Levine series, if you had treated it 
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- properly. As it is, it’s no good to me. Yes, and 


you're no good to me either, You clear out of 
this. It’s dangerous to employ idiots. Don’t 
come on Monday. It will cost me less to pay you 
a week’s screw and be rid of yow.”’ 

He turned away from her and examined other 
plates. Jane took off her pinafore and was about 
to hang it on the hook next to Minnie Saul’s. 
But she must not leave it there. She was not 
to come back on Monday. She began to fold up 
the pinafore, bedewing it with her tears. She 
used the utmost repression, but Richard King 
heard and turned. 

“ What the devil’s the matter with you?” he 
said. “Come here.” 

Jane came towards him, speaking through her 
sobs. 

“Vm—l’m—I'm awfully sorry. I'll never do 
it again, and I haven’t got anybody waiting for 
me outside. I never have, There isn’t any- 
body ” ; 

“ Oh,” said King, “there isn’t anybody, isn’t 
there? That must be dull for you.” 

With a sudden impulse he caught her hands in 
his, 

“ What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

* To let me stay.” 

“Shall 17” said King. ‘ Well, you’re not 
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generally such a fool as you’ve been this morning. 
At the retouching you are rather clever. You 
won't do this rotten sort of thing any more, will 
you?” 

“Never.” 

‘**Then you can stay.” 

He released her hands, caught her by her slender 
waist, and drew her to him. He kissed her on the 
mouth. She did not struggle at all. Her eyes 
half closed, and she had a faint idea that the 
world had come to an end. Then she heard him 
speaking. 

** There, it’s all right. Run along.” 

Dora Burne standing in the studio beyond had 
seen what had happened. King, as he looked up, 
saw that she had seen. As Jane went out, she said 
‘“* Good morning, Miss Burne,’’ and Miss Burne did 
not reply. 

King switched off the lights in the dark-room 
and came into the studio. He did not think it 
would be of any use to ignore what had happened. 
Besides, he was not a man who ignored facts. 

“‘T am free now, Miss Burne,’ he said. ‘ You 
wanted to see me.” 

*“Y did,” said Dora quietly. 

He watched her face. He felt slightly ashamed 
of himself. 

“The fact is,’ he said, “I had forgotten 
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for the moment that there was anyone in the 


studio.” 

“So I supposed,” said Dora. 

“The girl was crying. It was as much com- 
passion as anything. After all, there’s no harm 
done. What was it you wanted to ask me?” 

Suddenly Dora let herself go. Her eyes flashed. 
*“How can I possibly ask you anything after 
that ? ” 

King shrugged his shoulders. “Why not?” 
he said. 

“‘ I had been going to ask a favour from you, and 
apparently you expect people to pay. If that 
fool of a girl had not let you kiss her, I suppose 
you’d have dismissed her.” 

“'lhe girl was emotionally upset. She wanted 
me to kiss her. I knew it.” 

** How could you possibly know it?” 

“One always knows. I made no mistake with 
her, and I am going to make no mistake with you, 
Miss Burne. I think I have made none so far. 
Have you any complaint as to my treatment of 
you?” 

** T should not be here now if I had any complaint 
of that sort. You have been kind to me, and that 
is what makes it all so intolerable.” 

King sat down. “* Look here,” he said. “ Tell 
me what it was you wanted to ask me. I may 
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grant it, or I may not. As I don’t know what 
it is, I can’t say. But I give you this on my 
word of honour. If I do grant it, you will not be 
asked or expected or allowed to pay for it in any 
way whatever. I shall not treat you with any less 
respect than I have done so far.” 

‘It is horrible that a man who is as good as you 
are should be as bad as you are.” : 

“‘ Very likely, but that is not what you wanted 
to ask me. Come, Miss Burne. Sit down quietly 
and let’s talk the thing out.” 

Dora hesitated a moment and then sat down 
facing him. : 

“It was about the instalment of the premium,” 
she said. 

* Ah,” said King. ‘1 had forgotten. Tell me 
about it.” 

* You had forgotten that it was due to-day ? ” 

* Absolutely. Is it?” 

* Yes. I have had a letter from my aunt.” 

** From Lady Verlay ? ”” 

“Yes. It would be a very great kindness to 
her if you could wait a little longer, say a fortnight 
longer, for this payment.” i 

‘** But, Miss Burne, you said you wanted to ask 
me a favour. There’s no favour here. Every 
life insurance society gives thirty days’ grace 
for the payment of premiums, Nobody pays their 
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rent on the day. It’s part of the ordinary routine 
of business. If you had said that Lady Verlay 
would prefer to pay two months later, it wouldn’t 
even then have amounted to a favour. As you 
know, I was quite willing to take you without 
any premium at all. But Lady Verlay would not 
have it. Then that’s ali settled. You pay the 
instalment when it suits you.” 

“Thank you,” said Dora. “It’s very kind of 
you.” 

*'There’s another point I wanted to speak to 
you about, Miss Burne. When I was down at 
Rottingdean and saw Lady Verlay, I got an 
impression that her business affairs were not in 
very good hands.” 

‘IT have also had that impression,” said Dora. 

** Well, you may think it cheek, but since I have 
been back in London I have made one or two 
_ enquiries, Lady Verlay must change her solicitor, 
and I think she should do so at once. I know 
it must seem like unpardonable interference, but 
I must chance that.” 

Dora laughed. She had recovered her good 
humour. ‘“‘ You might as well say that it was 
unpardonable interference to save anybody from 
drowning. I am very much obliged to you, and 
so will she be when you write. But—well, why 
have you taken all this trouble ?” 
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**Oh, 1 don’t know. It seemed to be a sort of 
duty to look after her. She’s too good for this 
world, and the people who are too good get hurt. 
You remember that day I came down to your 
house at Rottingdean ? ” 

‘** Of course I do—when it was arranged about 
my coming here.”’ 

“I think,” said King, “* that was about the only 
day in my life I ever really enjoyed.” 

‘““That’s rather surprising. Why did you enjoy 
IE 

“A sort of feeling that it was the right thing. 
The charm of the place—the simplicity of it. It 
was like stepping back into another and a better 
century.” | 

** I don’t understand it,” said Dora. ‘‘ You say 
you like that kind of thing, and yet it 

*“Y know what you’re going to say. And yet 
I kiss these pretty girls that I employ, and I play 
about with Kitty Levine, and soon. I can hardly 
understand it myself. No, I’m not going to 
apologize. I’m a man, and if I were anything 
less than that I should be no good at all. But 
all the same you must remember that I made my 
way in the world. I had mighty little education, 
except what I gave myself. I haven’t mixed much 
with your type. You can’t expect me to have 
the restraint and the refinement that your type 
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has got. Fact is I don’t know how to live. I’ve 
never had time to learn it.” 

*T think,” said Dora, ‘that just now I was 
really almost more angry and disgusted with Jane 
Pride than I was with you.” 

“Why should you be? Jane is the daughter 
of an organist with an appallingly large family. 
He makes a little money as well giving music 
lessons, and occasionally he gets taken on at a 
theatre orchestra. What does it all amount 
to? Not very much. You may be sure that the 
money Jane gets here is important. When I gave 
her the sack for carelessness, she began to weep. 
She wanted to be consoled and forgiven, That 
was really all there was in it.” . 

“ Ves,”? said Dora. ‘** You make it look better 
when you put it that way. But people shouldn’t 
weep and want to be forgiven.”’ 

‘“* Miss Burne,” said King, ‘‘ I’m inclined to think 
you must be a hard woman.”’ 

Dora laughed. ‘Oh, no. I don’t think so. 
I must be going, Mr. King. Thanks so much 
about the premium and for seeing about my aunt’s 
business. Good-bye, till Monday.” 

She shook hands with him and went out. And 
then the telephone bell rang in the studio. Richard 
picked up the receiver and heard the voice of Miss 
Kitty Levine. 
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“T say, your majesty, you said I was to ring 
you up if we got through rehearsal early, and we 
have. What shall we do? Let’s run down on the 
car to Brighton for dinner.” 

*“‘ T wish I could,” said King. ‘* But I’ve got some 
important work on hand. I can’t get away. 
Thanks so much for ringing me up. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER II 


Tue eldest of the three Darent girls married Mr. 
Faversham, a man of considerable wealth and 
senior partner in a shipbuilding firm. Mary, 
the second daughter, married a distinguished man 
of science, Henry Verlay, who knew nothing of the 
world or of commerce, and was much surprised 
by a baronetcy in his later years. On his death 
he left a sufficient provision for Lady Verlay to 
live very quietly in her small house at Rottingdean. 
The youngest of the three sisters, Rose, married a 
good-looking singer and died soon after Dora’s 
birth. The singer was not only good looking, he 
was well-meaning. Unfortunately he was an 
extravagant and irresponsible person. His voice 
did not last as long as he had hoped, and he died 
without means and in debt when Dora was a child 
of five. 
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What was to be done for her in the future ? Mrs. 
Faversham could have well afforded to have taken 
on herself the expenses of her up-bringing, but she 
had children of her own and she had never thought 
it a very nice thing for Rose to marry a singer. 
She drove over to see Lady Verlay and talked it 
over. The result of the talk was that it was 
decided that Lady Verlay should take Dora. 

‘A child costs nothing,” said Mrs. Faversham, 
* or I would offer to contribute. You will find, 
Mary, that it really makes no difference to you in 
that way, and you may possibly get some pleasure 
out of the companionship, having had no children 
- of your own. You can come to me for advice 
whenever you like.” 

- During the next few years, Lady Verlay’s income 

decreased considerably. She trusted her solicitor 
implicitly because her husband trusted him im- 
plicitly, and her husband trusted him implicitly 

principally because he himself took no interest 
whatever in money and was glad to hand over the 
trouble of it to somebody else. At the same time 
Lady Verlay’s expenses increased. She was a 
peaceful and unassuming old lady, but she did 
not do things by halves, and she gave Dora a good 
education. Mrs. Faversham, as she had promised, 
_helped—perhaps a little too frequently—with 
advice, never failing to remind Lady Verlay that 
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she had never had children of her own. Mrs. 
Faversham occasionally made Dora some trifling 
present, but she did not help in any other way. 
If she found that the conversation was touching 
dangerously on the expense of Dora’s education, 
she at once countered with a complaint of her own 
increased expenses. 

‘“* You must not forget,” she said, “‘ that we have 
five children to support. The car is an absolute 
necessity, and I could not have come to see you 
this morning, Mary, without it, but you have no 
idea what it costs to keep up. We were speaking 
of possible retrenchment only at breakfast this 
morning.” 

Dora arrived early at a correct understanding 
of the state of affairs. At the age of seventeen 
she had decided to make some money for herself 
in business, and what the business was to be. 

It was in vain that Alice Faversham protested. 
Dora loved her Aunt Mary. She did not even 
like her Aunt Alice. Mrs. Faversham said that if 
it had been hats or dressmaking she could have 
borne it, for some of the best people did it. If 
she had tried to make a little money by painting 
or writing, it would have been endurable. She 
might have gone as a governess. But photo- 
graphy ! 

Dora was firm. She had studied her own 
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limitations. She was interested in science and in 
art, knew a little more about them than most girls 
of her age, and knew that she would never be able 
to earn her living by either. In photography 
both these interests would be a help to her. She 
had read scientific works which were illustrated 
by photographs well reproduced. If she was an 
expert photographer, she might be able to find 
work of the same kind. The advertisement which 
Dora and Lady Verlay concocted between them, 
duly appeared in the Morning Post, and King 
chanced to read it. He was not looking for a pupil 
at all, and he would have taken no notice of an 
ordinary advertisement, but there was something 
a little quaint and naive in the wording that 
attracted him. He was going down to Brighton 
for the next week-end, and it would be easy enough 
to run over from there to Rottingdean. He wrote 
and suggested this, and the suggestion was ac- 
cepted. 

He came and was immediately conquered—not 
in the least by the beauty of Dora, but by the 
charm of Lady Verlay. She was genuine and 
simple and not without a touch of humour. Every- 
thing in and about the house pleased King. This 
was a new world to him. He had talked to many 
great ladies before, but not outside the limits of 
his studio. His only mistake—so he told himself 
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afterwards—was in offering to take Dora without 
a premium. He was thanked politely for the 
offer, but it was refused and he felt that it had not 
been liked. But what was he to do? He did 
not really want the money, and these were clearly 
not wealthy people. The suggestion that the 
premium should be paid by instalments came 
from him and this was accepted at once. He 
went back to his hotel with a strong and quite 
novel sense of his own coarseness and brutality, 
and proved rather a sulky companion for the 
remainder of the week-end. 

In a few months Dora established an influence 
over him. He respected her. He tried to do 
things that would impress her. His attitude 
towards his patrons had always been rather in- 
dependent, and once in Dora’s hearing he permitted 
himself to be distinctly rude to a duchess. He 
saw that it had impressed Dora, but not in the 
way he had intended. On the other hand his 
real cleverness and knowledge of photography did 
impress her favourably. She was an eager pupil 
and he confided to her freely all the little trade 
secrets that he had kept carefully from other pupils. 
He had thought over the matter for a long time 
before he decided to ask her one day, if she would 
come out and lunch with him. She had thanked 
him and refused on the plea that she was already 
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engaged that day. He felt rather aggrieved about 
_ it. She would have been perfectly safe with him. 
She was not like Minnie Saul and these other girls. 
As a matter of fact, Dora’s plea had been quite 
truthful. She really was engaged on that day. 
If he had asked her on some other day she would 
have gone. 

He felt that now the situation had changed. 
He had given himself away. Dora had seen the 
kind of man he was. He did not admit that he 
was to blame in any way. Jane Pride had always 
had a kind of morbid fascination for him. Her 
pallor and her temperamental eyes attracted him. 
Her mouth was made for kissing. He had seen her 
looking up at him in distress needing to be com- 
forted. He did not imagine that any normal man 
could have acted differently. It was nothing to 
do with Dora, it was not her affair, and he had ex- 
plained pretty well how it happened. He had let 
her see that he put her on a different plane to the 
other girls in the studio. He was glad that there 
had been this little trouble about the payment of 
the premium. He was glad that he was about to 
be of real service to Lady Verlay in her business 
affairs. That white-haired and delicate old lady 
was not fit to have any business affairs. It seemed 
to him that even a bad man, if he had any of 
the instincts of a sportsman, ought not to have 
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swindled her. Dora would be gratefultohim. Her 
gratitude would in time outweigh her disapproval. 
What was it she had said? That she did not 
see how anybody who as was good as he was could 
be as bad as he was. It rather puzzled him him- 
self. 

As he thought over the incident his conscience 
smote him, but not with reference to Dora. He 
knew instinctively that that kiss had meant much 
more to Jane Pride’ than it had been meant to 
mean. He had kissed Minnie Saul and she had 
laughed and told him he was really shocking. 
That was the difference between the two girls. 
Minnie Saul was business and practicality in- 
carnate. Jane Pride was temperamental. 

And Jane was innately artistic. Minnie Saul 
would never have ruined that plate of Kitty 
Levine—would never have given way to haste 
and impatience. Minnie followed the rules and 
used her good common sense. Yet Minnie was 
of no use in the retouching, and Jane was. Jane 
appreciated instantly what was good and what 
was bad in a photograph, and was unerringly 
right in her opinion. She never gave it to King 
unless he asked her for it. He did ask her for it 
frequently, not because he was unable to judge 
himself, but because he wished to see if she 
was able to judge. Minnie, faced with a similar 
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question, said that everything was very nice. 
King had dismissed Jane in a fit of temper, but 
he knew perfectly well that even if he had not 
been moved by her tears, he would afterwards 
have revoked his decision. There were possibilities 
about her. He knew exactly the limits of Minnie 
Saul. He knew nothing of the limits, either for 
good or evil, of Jane Pride. He knew that Minnie, 
if she lived to be a hundred, would never be able 
to see quality, and that Jane even now would very 
rarely miss it. 

King’s letter to Lady Verlay spurred her to action 
at last. Even she had noticed how very often her 
solicitor changed her investments, and how high 
the costs of such changes were against herself. 
If the deductions from her capital went on for a 
few more years at their present rate, she would have 
to leave her Rottingdean house, to which she was 
very much attached, and she would be able to do 
very much less for Dora. She read King’s good 
and businesslike letter carefully, and then she 
took a sudden decision. She wrote to King, 
and her letter was practically a power of attorney. 
He was to show this letter to the solicitor and to 
do what he thought best. Lady Verlay had the 


_ most implicit confidence in King’s honesty, and 


it was honesty that deserved the most implicit 
confidence. 
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But all the same Mrs. Faversham did not like 
it at all. Lady Verlay had rather timidly unfolded 
to her sister what she had done. 

‘** It is most extraordinary,”’ said Mrs. Faversham 
severely, ‘‘ that at your time of life you should 
do things which are simply straight out of comic 
opera. Solicitors are supposed to look after 
one’s business, so you select a photographer to act 
for you. Why on earth didn’t you go to your 
grocer ? ” 

‘** You see, Alice,” said Lady Verlay, “‘I have 
really been losing money every year for a long 
time, and Dora quite shares my belief that Mr. 
King will do the best he can for me. He is only 
acting as an intermediary. My business affairs 
will again be placed in the hands of a solicitor, 
but, I hope, a more satisfactory solicitor.”’ 

‘““There you are again. What on earth do you 
suppose that a chit of a girl like Dora can possibly 
know about business. What on earth is her 
opinion of anybody worth? Supposing that this 
man King does put your affairs into the hands of 
another solicitor—for which he will probably 
receive a handsome commission—how do you 
know that the new solicitor will be any more 
satisfactory ? Of course, I have known for a long 
time that you were being swindled. I have had it 
on the tip of my tongue to speak to you about it 
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many a time, and should have done so if I had not 
known how bitterly you resent interference.” 

“TI did not see what else I could do,’ pleaded 
Lady Verlay. 

“You might have asked Willy to have acted 
for you.” 

Willy was Mr. Faversham. If Lady Verlay had 
by any chance asked Willy to act for her, Mrs. 
Faversham would have been much enraged, and 
would have pointed out that Willy had more 
business than he could do already. Lady Verlay 
knew this, but it seemed tactless to mention it. 
She said she had not liked to waste Willy’s time 
over such trifling business. 

Richard King took Lady Verlay’s letter to his 
own solicitor, Mozeley. Mozeley was a gentleman 
with but two passions in life—his business and his 
golf—and he managed to keep them in that order. 
Ultimately he had rather a long private interview 
with the solicitor who was to be dismissed. From 
Mozeley’s point of view, it was a satisfactory 
interview. He had gone through accounts item 
by item. He had asked for explanations. The 
explanations had always been forthcoming, and 
Mr. Mozeley never betrayed his opinion of them. 
But Lady Verlay was three hundred pounds the 
richer for that interview, and paid the remaining 
instalments of Dora’s premium with great rapidity. 
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Lady Verlay’s money was invested for her in trustee 
securities. 'They had been selected with great care 
and knowledge. They were all securities which at 
the time were far too cheap. In future when 
her investments were changed she would not pay, 
but receive. 

Dora watched it all. More and more were 
men creatures at which to marvel. Richard 
King had kissed Jane Pride. Dora prosecuted 
no researches into the question, but she believed, 
and had some reason to believe, that Richard King 
had kissed most of the pretty girls in his employ- 
ment. All this was very horrible and disgusting. 
On the other hand, King was clever enough to 
manage business well and kind enough to use his, 
ability on behalf of Lady Verlay. This capacity 
for doing things, whether negotiations or temporary 
love affairs, seemed to be characteristically male. 
(Dora, it will be observed, was arguing from her 
own limited experiences.) She did not like King 
very much, because he was in one respect male. 
But she had to admit that she would have liked 
him far less if in any respect he had not been 
male. She thought over his ridiculous and rather 
pathetic request, that she would teach him how 
to live. She had laughed at it at the time, and she 
laughed at it now, but none the less unconsciously 
she was teaching him how to live. King’s views 
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about Dora were nebulous. He did not at the 
moment dream of asking her to marry him. He 
was not quite sure that he wanted her or anybody 
else to marry him. Marriage enforces limitations. 
And he was quite sure that if she were asked now 
she would refuse him.. But he did dream of a 
possibility that some day he might wish to marry 
her, and that by that time she would have changed 
her mind about it. 

And then came a letter from Lady Verlay 
inviting Mr. Richard King to come down to 
Rottingdean for the next week-end. Her married 
brother would be there. Dora would come, too. 
King was already engaged for that week-end, and 
he cancelled his engagement ruthlessly. He wrote 
to Miss Kitty Levine politely and mendaciously 
on the point, and received in reply from her one 
halfpenny postcard, on which was inscribed: 
“This finishes it. K. L.” When Richard read it, 
he laughed. The question now occurred to him 
whether or not, all things considered, he could 
offer to take Dora down to Rottingdean in the 
motor. It was very risky, for he felt that she 
distrusted him and disapproved of him in certain 
respects, but ultimately he did bring himself with 
much humility to make the suggestion. 

“Oh, thanks,”? said Dora. ‘‘I should like it 
immensely. It’s awfully kind of you.” 
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And Dora went off with a delighted feeling that 
she had saved the cost of one third-return between 
Victoria and Brighton. But Richard King could 
not read the processes of her mind. 


CHAPTER III 


RicHarp Kine and Dora arrived at Rottingdean 
an hour before dinner on Friday evening. They 
drove back to London on the evening of Sunday. 
King left Dora at her lodgings—she lodged at the 
house of an ex-butler of the Darent family in an 
unpretentious street in Marylebone—and then went 
on to his own flat in Hampstead. 

His first impulse was to procure a heavy hammer 
and to break up everything in his flat, and then to 
take the nearest express train which would land 
him ultimately at some out-of-the-way place (such 
as Rottingdean) and there proceed to live quite 
differently. This not being within the scope of 
practical politics, he mixed for himself a whisky and 
soda-water (by far the most expensive whisky on 
the list), lit a cigar (the price of them had almost 
frightened his own selfishness), and proceeded to 
review the week-end. He had been delighted 
with it. But why ? What had there been in it ? 
What would Kitt Levine have said if she had 
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known that he had been to church on Sunday 
morning and had exercised much tact and skill in 
concealing the fact that he did not know his way 
about the prayer-book ? 

Mr. Darent had been there, but not Mrs. Darent. 
They were a happy couple as long as they didn’t 
live together, and both had recognized the fact. 
Darent was a fat man of infinite tact. To speak 
to him was to feel that Darent fully understood 
and sympathized. He had brought flattery to the 
very highest pitch of fine art. He never by any 
chance said a flattering thing. He only said some- 
thing from which it was logically inevitable for you 
to deduce a flattering thing. He was a type that 
King had not met before. 

But what of that? King had not even met 
servants like that before. Lady Verlay’s maids 
were attached to her and anxious to please her, and 
she herself took a kindly and sympathetic interest 
in them. King could not remember that he had 
ever employed anybody who had been really 
attached to him. His blackguard of a valet, at 
present unpacking King’s bag in the next room, 
was an admirable valet, but King had no delusions 
about him. He knew that the man indulged in 
a few mild peculations and had thought it more 
expedient to ignore them. He knew that the valet 
cared only for his own interest, and not in the 
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least at heart for his master’s. He served his 
master’s interest so far as it was his own. If King 
died to-night, the man’s only thought would be 
there might be some slight inconvenience about 
getting a personal character. 

And what abominable furniture King had got! 
He had thought it all very good once. Now he had 
only to close his eyes and to recall low-panelled 
rooms, and old gleaming mahogany, and sweetly 
faded silks, and pot-pourri in a bowl of blue salmon- 
scale Worcester. The perfection of things which 
had been good at first and were now worn, but 
had none the less been kept with a kind of loving 
care, was arevelation tohim. He was sitting at the 
moment in a modern easy-chair for which he had 
paid much money. It was upholstered in the best 
leather. It was a masterpiece of abominable 
ingenuity. It enabled him to place any portion of 
his carcass at any angle that his laziness might 
prefer. It had a table attached to it to support the 
bestial apparatus of drinking and smoking. Facing 
him was a saucy, slick, clever painting of Kitty 
Levine. He groaned as he looked at it. He could 
still remember the Burne-Jones windows in the 
church at Rottingdean. 

Yes, everything had been different there. How 
was he to come back to the sordid, over-done, 
profuse luxury of restaurant meals? At Lady 
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Verlay’s house all had been simple, quiet, un- 
pretentious, good. His own habit had been to 
drink champagne every night at dinner and occa- 
sionally at lunch. Champagne seemed now to him 
to realize his idea of bottled vulgarity. It was 
sold by somebody with his tongue in his cheek to 
somebody else who wanted to seem rich. A still 
wine in perfection was the wine to choose. He had 
been unable to refrain from saying a word about 
the claret to Darent, playing host. 

“I knew you’d notice it,” said Darent. ‘‘ Old 
Verlay was a connoisseur. I’m sure he would 
have been glad that it had been drunk by a man 
who understood it. Matter of fact, this is a——” 
There followed details of growth and vintage. 

The talk at Lady Verlay’s had been a change for 
him too. Kitty Levine and Richard King had 
(until her final exasperation) considered themselves 
as pals. Being pals, they said the rudest possible 
things to one another, and then screamed with 
laughter. How miserably cheap it was! Lady 
Verlay and her brother were obviously pals, though 
neither of them ever by any chance used the word, 
Lady Verlay chaffed her brother frequently, but 
the chaff ever had grain mixed with it—the grain 
of a keen wit and a kindly temper. Money had no 
conversational place at all. There was no apology 
for being poor. There was no desire expressed to 
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be rich. There was no conversational manipula- 
tion of the best goods towards the shop window. 
It was not till Sunday afternoon that King had 
found out—and then by the merest chance—that 
Darent had done important work at the War — 
Office and had received a coveted decoration. 

It was that absence of any desire whatever to 
make any kind of impression which King had 
found so very impressive. The people there had all 
been sure of themselves. They had made no effort. 
They found no difficulty. As he thought of the 
last two days, he said aloud, ‘‘ That’s the kind of 
thing.” It was the kind of thing that he had 
always wanted. It was the concrete expression 
of things which had been nebulous in his mind. 

And in all probability he would never get it again. 
In a month Dora’s time with him would be up. 
The connection would slowly fade away. He would 
drop back again into his old life. He would play 
bridge at his club and dine at his restaurant. He 
would play golf with men friends, would brag to 
them and would hope the brag was veiled. There 
would be another Kitty Levine and he would try 
to impress her. There would be more pretty 
girls at his studio, and some of them would come out 
to lunch with him. The rot would set in again. 

It was quite hopeless. The kind of thing that 
he wanted was precisely the kind of thing that 
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money could not buy. He felt now that as a 
wretched boy ill-treated in a miserable home, ill- 
treated again by the photographer for whom he 
worked, studying and inventing in every spare 
moment he could get, he had been less vulgar than 
he was now. He had all the money that he 
wanted now. He could afford to give up business 
at any time. He was farther from his ideals. 
His position was hopeless, unless—but that was 
hopeless, too. Dora was grateful. Dora was frank 
and friendly. But he knew that Dora did not care 
enough about him to become his wife. He doubted 
even if he had the feelings towards her which should 
lead him to become her husband. He would have 
always a sense of the inferiority of his own position 
—a kind of timidity, a fear of displeasing her. 
She was a woman to admire rather than a woman 
to love, in his estimation. 

Yet if it had not been hopeless, if he ever did 
marry Dora, he felt confident she would rescue him. 
She did not talk quite like Lady Verlay. She was 
more modern. She was more practical. Perhaps 
she was more intelligent. But she and Lady 
Verlay had the same tastes, the same instinct for the 
thing that was quite right, the same congenital 
dislike of the showy and raffish and vicious. 

During the following week King studied Dora 
carefully. She was interested in him so far as his 
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teaching and his business were concerned. Apart 
from that she did not think of him at all. She 
had once been disgusted with him. She had more 
than once been grateful to him. At present he had 
to admit he simply did not interest her in the 
slightest degree. She was inaccessible, and the kind 
of life that he wanted was inaccessible. There 
was a wall built round it, and nobody would help 
him over the wall. 

He had not meant to study Jane Pride at all. 
By chance he noticed one thing about her. She 
trembled a little when he came near her. 

During that week all that was flamboyant and 
rococo disappeared from his Hampstead flat. 
Their place was taken by a few things that he 
bought—very few, very old, very precious. He 
astounded his valet by asking him if his father 
and mother were still alive, if he was engaged to be 
married, and what his ambitions in life were. 

‘A little more of that kind of interference,”’ 
said the valet to himself, “and me and Mr. King 
will part.” 

His friends also noticed a difference in King. 
He no longer liked their stories. He did not find 
them amusing. He said sarcastic, rude, and abso- 
lutely true things about them. They put it all 
down to a mental condition which they described 
as the hump, and believed that it wou!d pass, 
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He grew absolutely sick of his business. To 
take so much money for making so many people 
seem so much better-looking than they really were 
did not, in his new phase, seem to him desirable. It 
would be better for him to be the servant of some 
such person as Lady Verlay than to be the King of 
Photographers. He was not going to do anything 
in a hurry. He would have to dispose of his 
business, and though the personal factor counted 
for much in it, he felt that he should get a good 
price for it. That week-end, for once, he did not 
leave London, thereby causing considerable an- 
noyance to his servants. 

On Sunday morning he was trying to make an 
estimate of the price that he should ask for his 
business.. There were books at the studio that it 
was necessary for him to consult. It was a fine 
morning and he walked from Hampstead down 
to Orchard Street. 

He had never been at his business premises 
before on a Sunday morning. They were in charge 
of an elderly couple who lived in the basement. 
But King had his own latchkey to the outer door 
and he let himself in without ringing. This 
week-day place looked curiously empty and dead 
on Sunday The hall seemed to be missing vio- 
lently the commissionaire. King crossed the hall, 


stepped into the automatic lift and went up to the 
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studio floor. As he approached the studio, he heard 
a quick scurry behind it. Somebody must be there. 

Yet when he opened the door the studio was 
empty. He noticed that a small table had been 
placed in a good light, a chair had been pushed 
back from it. On the table there were two drops 
of water. Lying on the floor was a very fine 
sable painting-brush. Somebody had certainly 
been there. King crossed to the dark-room and 
opened both the outer and inner doors. Within, 
all was black. | 

“Come out,” said King. “ It’s no good trying 
to hide. I know you’re there.” 

‘Out of the darkness, pale and trembling, her 
hands laden with painting materials, stepped Jane 
Pride. 

‘* Put those things on the table,”’ said King, ‘° and 
sit down.” 

She obeyed in silence, surprised that he did not 
speak angrily to her. 

** Well ?”’ King went on. “‘ You must have some- 
thing to say, you know.” 

“Tm awfully sorry if I’ve done wrong,” said 
Jane. ‘It’s not Mrs. Barlow’s fault. I persuaded 
her to let me into the studio on Sunday mornings.” 

“Did you give her money ?” asked King. 

“Sometimes, a very little. It wasn’t like 2 
bribe. It was more out of gratitude ”’ 
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**Tsee. And why did you want to come here ? ” 

“I’ve got no room at home where I can paint. 
There are such.a lot of us, and it’s a small house. 
I never like being at home on Sunday.” 

“No?” said King. ‘ Why?” 

““ There seems to be such a lot of worry. Father 
is always very busy that day, and he gets into rages 
with the choir. In fact, everybody is rather out 
of temper on Sunday. But here it is awfully 
quiet.” 

‘* How long do you stop ? ” 

** As long as the light lasts.”’ 

‘*¢ And what’s the work ? Let me see it.” 

**Tt’s no good, of course. I paint miniatures 
mostly. This one I’m working on is my youngest 
sister. Her hair’s a pretty colour.”’ 

King examined it carefully and laid it down on 
the table again. 

** And do you bring your sitters here ? ” 

‘‘Oh, no. I dare say you think it’s bad enough 
as it is, but I would never do that. I work from 
memory and from rough sketches that are made 
at odd times during the week.” 

‘“* Had any lessons ? ” 

‘** Yes, for two terms.” 

King again took up the miniature, studied it, 
and laid it down. He rose and paced the studio 
without speaking. Jane endured a few minutes of 
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silence and then broke out. ‘“‘ Are you angry 
with me? Are you going to send me away ?” 

King answered neither question. As if on a 
sudden impulse, he said: ‘‘ Tell me what you 
think about Dora Burne.” 

Jane was taken by surprise. She had to think. 
‘“* Well,’ she said, ‘‘ Miss Burne is very kind and 
pleasant. She’s clever, too. She never does any- 
thing that is silly or not practical.” 

‘“‘ Those are her virtues. Let’s look at the other 
side. What defect has she.” 

Jane hesitated a moment. “ Well,” she said 
finally, “‘ she’s no artist.” 

King struck the palm of one hand with the fist 
of the other. ‘“‘ By God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you’ve 
said it!” | 


CHAPTER IV 


“Tuat’s right,” said King. ‘ That’s absolutely 
right. Now we can sit down and talk over things 
comfortably. You asked me something just now. 
I am not angry with you and I’m not going to send 
you away. I am giving up this business and in 
consequence I shall have to send all the others 
away, but I’m not sending you away. The house- 
keeper here is my agent. If she chooses to let you 
in, you have a right to come. Of course she will 
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be dismissed to-morrow for disobeying my orders, 
but that’s another matter.” 

“She was very reluctant, but I persuaded her. 
Sooner than that I would almost rather you sent 
me away. I couldn’t be happy if I thought I’d 
got her into trouble.” 

** Very well,’ said King. ‘‘ Then she will remain, 
of course. How long have you been with me, 
Jane ?” 

** More than a year.” 

‘** More than a year, and I’ve never really known 
you till now. Not that it matters. It’s not too 
late.” 

Jane was puzzled. If King had been anybody 
else she would have thought him eccentric. ‘‘ Why 
did you ask me about Miss Burne ? ”’ she said. 

** Would you like me to be quite frank with you— 
to bother you with a lot of my private affairs ? ” 

** Yes, please.”’ 

‘IT had thought at one time that I might ulti- 
mately ask Miss Burne to marry me. There was 
something in the way, and I did not see what. You 
have made it perfectly clear to me. You have 
restored my self-esteem. You’ve comforted me 
immeasurably. You said that she was no artist. 
She is not. It is precisely because she is not, and 
because in some mysterious, inchoate, inarticulate 
way I myself am an artist, that I shall never 
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ask her to marry me. Have you noticed that I 
have been depressed of late ? ” 

** Yes, Pve noticed it.”’ 

“Tt was all due to dissatisfaction with myself 
and with my manner of life.” 

‘‘ But you have succeeded so splendidly. You 
know what they call you. You are the King of 
Photographers.” 

‘“* Jane, dear, never say that again. Say that 
I may one day be able to do something in art—art 
of any kind—and you will make me happy. I 
had very good reasons for being dissatisfied with 
myself. I was living as a successful man of busi- 
ness. I was living as a luxurious pig. There 
was hardly an error of taste that I had not com- 
mitted. All this had gone on for a long time, and I 
had only been half-conscious of it. It never really 
worried me until I went to Rottingdean, to the 
house where Dora Burne lives. ‘That was illumina- 
tion. I saw it all then and saw little hope that it 


would ever be any better. You’ve given me 
back hope.” 


*“* How ?” 

“Perhaps not intentionally. When you showed 
me with your unfailing sense of quality what was 
wrong with Dora Burne, you also showed me the 
one thing that was right with myself. I have been 
a coarse brute, I have blundered and bargained, but 
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I admit there has been something better in me— 
the beginning of an artist.” 

Again he picked up the miniature from the 
table. “‘ Jane,’’ he said, “‘ you are original. You 


are not a copyist. You are yourself. You see 
with your own eyes. You ought to be happy.” 

Jane smiled sadly. ‘‘ People would say there 
was far more reason why you should be happy.” 

‘“‘T should have said so myself at one time. I 
know better now. Well, we must make each 
other happy.” 

**T don’t think I understand you to-day,” said 
Jane. ‘“‘ You’ve suddenly become so very kind to 
_ me, and just when you had very good reason to be 
offended with me.” 

*¢ Jane, the illumination that I received last week 
is nothing to the illumination I have had this morn- 
ing here in this studio. You can help me. You 
can make me what I would wish to be. You can 
give me the kind of life that I want.” 

“Can 1? How? I should like to do that.” 

“It can only be done conditionally—if you 
eare enough for me to be my wife. I know this 
must all seem very strange and sudden to you. 
It is sudden to me, but it is quite definitely certain. 
You are the woman that I love. Now tell me. 
Don’t be afraid. Say what’s in your heart.” 

Jane looked up at him and looked down again, 
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‘“‘ I think you know it,” she said. ‘I have always 
loved you.” 


‘When I hear you say that, London becomes | 


suddenly hateful to me. Do you want to go on 
with your work now, or will you give me the rest of 
to-day ?”’ 

** The rest of my life,’ said Jane. 

** T shall telephone for the car to be brought round 
here. Cars are vulgar. Everything’s vulgar ex- 
cept love and you. But cars have their use. My 
car will take us quickly away from this to some 
place where we can be alone together, where I can 
tell you so much more than I have ever told you 
yet. It’sstrange, Jane. We love one another, and 
we don’t really know one another yet.”’ 

‘I feel as if I were dreaming this,” said Jane. 
** Oh, it can’t be true. It simply can’t be true.” 

‘*The telephone is a prosaic instrument,” said 
King, as he took down the receiver. Its principal 
value is—” he interrupted himself to speak a 
number—“‘ Its principal value is that in moments 
of happiness it makes us quite certain that— 
Oh, is that you? I want the car round at once, to 
Orchard Street. Good. Hurry.—Makes us quite 
certain that the happiness is not illusory. See ? 
The girl at the Exchange and the man at the garage 
are real people, and we can talk to them. There- 
fore we are not asleep and dreaming. We are 
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awake. I think for the first time in my life I am 
awake.” 

“When did you know that this would be? Did 
you expect to find me here this morning ? ” 

““No. I expected to find the studio empty. I 
didn’t know. It was as we were talking together 
that I saw it all.” 

“* Are you sure, quite sure you want me ?” 

“Quite sure. You will put my life right for 
me.” 

*“T don’t seem to myself to be good enough,” 
said Jane naively. 

“* That’s just the difference between the man and 
the woman. The man is never good enough. The 
woman never thinks she is. But all the time the 
woman is too good. I should like to spend a long 
time in praising you. I suppose you’ve never 
realized yourself. You do not hear your own 
voice and know how musicalitis. You have looked 
in the glass so often that you no longer see your 
own beauty. Your temperamental sweetness is 
so natural to you that it never attracts your notice. 
It will be delightful when we have time—and that 
will be soon—for me to explain you to yourself. 
Jane, there’s that wretched car. Get ready as 
quickly as you can. A photographic studio is a 
very horrible place, and we must get away from it.” 

‘**T shall not be long,’’ said Jane. She took a 
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step away and turned suddenly back with her arms 
outstretched to him. He held her close to him 
and kissed her. And then Jane went to put on a 
very cheap but quite becoming hat. 

They drove through Richmond where the rhodo- 
dendrons were a sea of colour, and on down the 
Thames valley to a village where King had never 
been before. They left the car at the inn and 
wandered by the river. 

‘** You know,” said King, ‘‘ we shall not be very 
poor, but we shall not be rich. That will be very 
good for me. I made money and money unmade 
me. Yes, Jane, it’s a very hard thing for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Of 
course, I could go on with my business, if you 
wanted it.” 

‘“* No,”’ said Jane very definitely. 

““T am glad you don’t want it. Photography is 
useful, of course. It enables us in the halfpenny 
paper to see the principal guests at the banquet, 
with a cross against the nobleman who took the 
chair. But photography is not art, and it’s at its 
worst when it pretends to be the sister to art— 
when one tries by fakes and tricks to get something 
that only a photographer could call an artistic 
effect. Photography is to art what my past life 
will be to my life with you. Would you like to live 
here, Jane?” 
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“Yes, [think I should. I love the river and the 
quiet.” 

*“* And you would go on loving it. People don’t 
as a rule, but you would. We will come back to- 
morrow and find our house.” 

They dined rather early in the evening on 
whatever the inn had got, and were never after- 
wards able to remember what it was. And then 
King drove her home and astounded a tired organist 
and his anemic wife by the news that he wished 
to marry their daughter. He stayed there but a 
very short time, and when he left Jane was a great 
person in the family circle. 

They were married about six weeks later. King’s 
principal assistant took on the business. Dora 
Burne and Lady Verlay were mildly interested in 
the marriage, agreeing that it was a mistake and 
that King might have done better. 

*‘ And he has practically thrown the business 
away,” said Dora Burne. “ Mr. Rafford will pay 
very little for it and will pay slowly. It seems a - 
pity. But I never did really understand Mr. 
King.” 

“‘ This,’ said Mrs. Faversham to her sister, “* only 
proves what I have always said. You had no 
business to allow Dora to go in for photography. 
‘’he photographer has turned out to be a man of no 
principle who marries his housemaid,” 
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** Not his housemaid,”’ said Lady Verlay. 

‘*Same thing. All photographers are men of 
.ow taste. They all marry their housemaids. 
Dora should never have been allowed to associate 
with a man of that kind. However, she has had 
her lesson and she will now give up photography.” 

But Dora did not give up photography. She 
works at present for a firm who publishes scientific 
books. She has just completed a very fine series 
of photographs illustrative of different kinds of 
skin disease. 

Jane has three miniatures in this year’s Academy. 
The one of her son is probably the best. Her 
husband has taken to writing poetry, has not so far 
been able to get any of it published, and is perfectly 


happy: 


THE POSSIBLE MOMENT 


Henry HERRIsoN was asked at the age of sixteen 
what career he wished to adopt. He told his dear 
papa and mamma that it was his intention to 
make his living by writing poetry. 

As soon as they could stop laughing they went 
on to tell the joke to Henry’s uncles and aunts. 
“Have you heard ?”’ they said; ‘‘ Henry has de- 
cided to become a poet.’’ The uncles and aunts 
went into violent convulsions of merriment. For 
days not one of Henry’s relations could behold him 
without grinning. This was trying to a boy of 
a sensitive disposition. 

He did not look in the least like a poet. He 
was beefy and not ethereal. The regulations of 
his public school would not have permitted him 
to dress the part even if he had wished it. He was 
respected by his fellows at school, firstly because 
he was lazy, secondly because he was good- 
natured, and thirdly because he was about the 
best three-quarter the school had had for some 


time. <A few of his intimate friends knew that 
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he wrote poetry, but for the reasons given the 
offence was condoned. 


During his last term at school he was urged 


by his family to redeem his career by taking just 
one prize. The reports of his idleness had become 
monotonous. The reports of his great abilities 
had become suspect, for as papa pointed out if he 
was as clever as all that why did he never get any 
prizes ? 

Henry Herrison put in one term of vehement 
work and took a red morocco copy of Prescott’s 
“Life of Philip IL” as a sign and token of his 
proficiency in mathematics. 

““There you are!” said papa triumphantly. 
“He wanted to be a poet, and when he does get 
a prize it is for mathematics, which is the last 
thing any poet could be proficient in.” Mr. 
Herrison, sen., said this in his ignorance. In the 
making of an agreement with a publisher, in the 
calculation of royalties, and in the checking of 
accounts there is nobody quite so proficient as a 
good minor poet. 

However, Henry's career was now settled for 
him. His father was a solicitor, and his father’s 
excellent and old-established business was waiting 
for him. So he was sent to Cambridge to take the 
law tripos and after that he was to be articled. 
Henry had quite a good time at Cambridge. He 
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wrote much more poetry, he played football for his 
college, and was even tried for the university ; he 
got drunk occasionally, he fell in love with a lady 
of inferior social status, kissed her considerably, 
and desired to marry her. Mr. Herrison, sen., inter- 
viewed the lady and the incident then closed. 
Henry took a second in the law tripos to the 
great surprise of his friends and himself. The 
result was pleasing to his family, but the poet 
himself lost £3.10s. in bets on it. 


Those little dots indicate a lapse of thirty years, 
and in those thirty years much happened. Henry’s 
papa died and Henry inherited. Henry married 
Cynthia Murray, daughter of Spencer Murray, J.P., 
a girl who was as practical and precise as a vacuum- 
cleaner. By her he had three sons, all of whom as 
they grew up became alike in one respect—they 
were all great worshippers of form and the correct 
thing. Their secret sorrow was that their father 
was never up to date in the pattern of his collars. 
When they grew older they would, of course, 
become aware that there is no historical instance of 
a solicitor ‘after the age of forty having made any 
change whatever in the manner of his clothing. 

Henry prospered exceedingly. He never wrote 
poetry and he never read it. He was devoted to 
his business and to his wife and family. On his 
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wife’s account he did occasionally go to church on 
Sunday. He might have been described as thr 
most respectable and commonplace person in his 
native town. This reputation he maintained till 
the day of his death at the ripe age of eighty-six. 
Still, forty-one years previously there had been a 
possible moment when—things might have been 
different. 

At that time, as the mathematical reader will 
have deduced, Henry Herrison was forty-five years 
of age. One day on his return from his office his 
wife startled him. 

‘“* Henry,” she said, ‘a most awful thing has 
happened. Dora Cleve means to get separated 
from her husband.” 

“This,” said Henry, “‘must be stopped of 
course. What is it all about ?” 

The Cleves were perhaps the most intimate 
friends of the Herrisons. Almost every week the 
Herrisons dined with the Cleves or the Cleves with 
the Herrisons. The Cleves were the younger 
couple. George Cleve was thirty-two, six years 
older than Dora. Dora was a pretty little gipsy, 
and one never knew what she would say next. In 
a dull provincial town this of itself constituted a 
fascination, but the possibility of a breaking of legal 
bonds had never occurred to Henry’s legal mind. 
He had always supposed that George and Dora 
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were on the best of terms. Mrs. Herrison, however, 
said now when she came to think it over there 
had been some things she had noticed. 

““ What things ?” asked Henry. 

“Trifles ; still, they showed. Sitting in that 
same chair where you are now this very afternoon 
she said to me, ‘I can’t live with George any 
longer. I am sick of him, and I hate him.’ And 
I said, *‘ Dora, how can you be so wicked ?’ ” 

““ Well,” said Henry helplessly, ‘‘I still don’t 
see why, you know ?”’ 

‘“‘ She says she’s tired of pretending. She has 
tried to make things come right. They won’t 
come right. And that she wants to live for ten 
minutes before she dies.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !”’ said Henry. 

‘Precisely the words I used to her myself. 
George is very depressed I understand ; he is away 
from home at present.” 

““-Yes, I know; staying with those aunts of his. 
Well, Cynthia, I really don’t see what there is that 
I can do about it. I’m extremely sorry it should 
have happened, but after all it is their own affair. 
We can’t mix ourselves up in it.” 

“You seem to forget, Henry, that you are a 
solicitor. You will certainly have to mix your- 
self up in it. Dora Cleve told me that she was 


coming to you for advice. To-morrow aiternoon 
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was what she suggested. Now you are a clever 
man, Henry, and I shall expect you to straighten 
this all out. The Cleves are a most delightful 
couple, and I simply cannot permit any scandal or 
trouble. You must smooth things over. You 
must reconcile them again. George is not a tactful 
man. He may have made mistakes. If so, you 
must get him to say that he is sorry and you must 


br) 


get her to accept it. You must 

“I wish, my dear Cynthia,” said Henry, “ that 
you would run my business for one afternoon. I 
should pick to-morrow afternoon. I don’t like it. 
I’m a friend to both of them. It will be very 
awkward. It will be damnable.” 

‘“‘Henry,”’ said his wife, “‘ you are beginning 
to use that word too frequently.” 

They continued to discuss the subject. They 
did so in French at dinner-time because of the 
servants. They did so in English after dinner. 
Mrs. Herrison sat up ten minutes after her usual 
_ time repeating things which she had said before 
and throwing no further light on the imminent 
tragedy. Her last words on retiring were that she 
depended on her husband absolutely to make every- 
thing all right again with the Cleves. 

Alone in his study Henry lit his pipe and resisted 
a reverie in which the principal person was a 
fascinating woman who was not his wife. To 
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divert his mind he proceeded to set in order the 
masses of old family papers which cumbered the 
cupboard in his room. A large and dusty note-book 
fell into his hands and he opened it. Then he 
mixed himself a whisky and soda and sat down 
by the fire with that book. He effected no further 
arrangement of papers that night. He sat up till 
three in the morning reading the poetry he had 
written in his youth and contrasting with some 
bitterness dreams and realities. 


In Mr. Herrison’s private room at his office sat 
Dora Cleve. Her pretty mouth looked mutinous, 
and there was no tear in her eyes. 

‘*It is quite simple, Mr. Herrison,” she said. 
‘** What I want you to arrange is a separation by 
mutual consent.” 

‘** But I understand that George does not con- 
sent at all.” 

‘** He does not want it, but he would not insist 
on living with me against my will. He could not 
be quite such a brute as that at any rate. I know 
it surprises you to hear me talk like this.” 

** It does indeed. I had no idea 7 

“Of course not. I have acted my part pretty 
well whenever there was an audience, but I’m tired 
of acting. I am sick of it. I’m sick of him. If 
_ I don’t get away I shall go mad.” 
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‘“‘My dear lady, you shall certainly get away. 
I should most strongly advise it. I think any 
doctor would second my advice. Your nerves 
are overwrought. You want something in the 
nature of a rest cure, and when that is over we 
can discuss the matter again. Possibly, I may 
say probably, you will have changed your mind 
by then, and there will be more years of happiness 
in store for you.” 

‘* No,” she said decidedly. 

‘‘But why not? The disagreement between 
you has no serious basis. You bring no definite 
charge against George.” 

‘He flirts with every woman he comes across, 
but I don’t care a pin’s head for that.” 

“IT think you exaggerate. And then on your 
own side there is nothing which could be called 
serious. Your nerves are temporarily upset. 
What I mean is, there is no other man in the 
case.” 

“‘ There is,”’ she flashed out. 

‘Well, I’m sorry to hear it. As you have given 
me so much of your confidence perhaps you will 
tell me who it is.” 

‘““Oh, you blind fool! It’s you. I love you. 
Uve loved you for a year. It’s because of that 
i hate George. It’s because of that I must get 
away from him and from you and from this place.” 
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For a moment or two Henry could find no 
words. His first guilty impression was that he 
had been living next door to Heaven for a year 
without knowing it. Then he remembered that he 
was a solicitor 


**This is frantic,” he said. ‘‘ You should not 
make fun of me in this way. I’m old enough to be 
your father.” 


**T can’t help that,’’ she said between sobs and 
laughter. ‘Do I look as if I were making fun ? 
It’s all true.” 

She wept, with one gloved hand over her eyes 
and the other grabbing awkwardly for her hand- 
kerchief. 

Herrison rose from his place, crossed over to 
her and put one hand on the back of her neck. 
** You must control yourself,”’ he said. 

That was the fatal moment—the moment when 
he so nearly put respectability and career, and 
family ties, and the happiness of himself and 
others into the furnace. But he took the advice 
which he had just given her. He controlled him- 
self 


The trouble with the Cleves never reached a 
public scandal, and Mrs. Herrison said she had 
always known that it would come right in the 
end, and that it. was just one of those cases where 
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a man of her husband’s ability could do so much. 
Perhaps it did not come quite right, but then the 
world is full of the second best. Dora went for 
three months to Brighton to recover her health, 
and George was prevented by business from 
accompanying her. On her return she lived in 
the same house with him, and the terms on which 
they lived were after all her own affair. For years 
the intimacy between the Herrisons and the Cleves 
flowed on peacefully as before. 

The night that Dora died Henry Herrison made 
a further entry in the note-book of his youth. It 
was perhaps the best poem he had written yet. It 
was quite a pity he could not show it to anybody. 


THE EXTENSION 


As Edmund Vigne hung up his hat, his wife came 
out into the hall. She was a pretty woman whose 
dress was keyed a little above the appointments 
of the house. 

She looked at her husband disapprovingly : 

““ Well,” she said, “‘ they’ve been and fixed the 
extension in your study. It means more expense, 
and seems to me to be absolutely useless.”’ 

** The expense is not very much,” said Edmund 
slowly. 

‘“* Whatever it is, it’s useless expense. You are 
not a cripple. If you want to use the telephone, 
you can quite well go up the one flight of stairs to 
the drawing-room floor.” 

‘*Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘ But it is more convenient 
to have it in the study. If I am rung up, or if I 
wish to ring somebody else up, while I have a pupil 
in the study, it makes less interruption in the | 
work.” 

‘** Oh, come on in to lunch,” snapped his wife. 

As a young man, Edmund Vigne, had taken a 
high mathematical degree at Cambridge. After- 
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wards, while trying to make up his mind as to a 
profession, he had filled in the time by doing a 
little private coaching. In this he was successful. 
He taught well and with imagination. He could 
realize the pupil’s difficulties, though they were 
difficulties which he had never felt himself, and 
he could hit upon a method of explanation which 
his pupil would readily understand. He acquired 
some reputation. His connection widened. From 
morning till night, and sometimes late on into the 
night, he found himself taking pupils. It seemed 
to be settled for him. Thirty years had elapsed 
since he first began to teach, and he was still 
teaching. 

For the first ten of these thirty years, he had 
been a bachelor. He had never consciously 
practised economies, but he had saved money, 
malgré lui. For it happened that he earned more 
than he wished to spend. 

At the age of thirty-two, he could and did think 
about matrimony. He married a girl of eighteen 
whom he had met in a Swiss hotel. 

And, now, he was fifty-three, and his wife was 
still in the decade betwixt thirty and forty. That 
is the dangerous decade for women. The dangerous 
decade for men is between forty and fifty—and 
almost every other decade. 

So far as the girl was concerned, it is doubtful 
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if romance had ever much entered into the question. 
She honestly believed at the time of her marriage 
that she loved Edmund. She was certainly pleased 
with her conquest of him; vanity has a tendency 
to simulate love. She was pleased to get her 
independence and to have a little more money to 
spend. 

Two sons were born of the marriage within the 
first three years. One of these was now at Cam- 
bridge, the other was just leaving school. Both 
promised to do admirably, and were winning such 
academical distinctions as came in their way. 

Edmund and Alice Vigne were both devoted to 
their sons. Their married life for a score or so 
of years had not been, on the surface, unhappy. 
The sons had been the bond of union between the 
parents. Use and wont had their force in cement- 
ing the alliance. Yet both had their times of 
dissatisfaction. There were moments when the 
mathematician wished that romance were not dead, 
or that, by some miracle, it might possibly return 
tohim. He admitted it would have to be a miracle. 
He was fifty-three and nearly bald. His teeth 
were absurdly false. His heart was, unfortunately, 
young. 

Such thoughts did not often occur to him, 
because he was too busy. As a bachelor, he had 
made more than enough with ease. At the present 
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moment, he could only just get through, working 
far harder than he had ever done before. When 
he was not taking a pupil, he was writing articles 
for one of the educational papers or reviewing 
erudite books. He never took a holiday. When, 
in a fit of good temper, his wife wished to say 
something complimentary to him, she was accus- 
tomed to say that he was the hardest working man 
in London. 

She was pretty and rather popular. She was 
fond of society and took to the outside world 
many charming qualities which she did not 
generally exhibit for use in her home in Bayswater. 
Her husband’s engagements generally prevented 
him from accompanying her on these occasions. 
Hence the tradition had sprung up that Edmund 
hated society. It was quite true that he did not 
like itin the lump. He had a selective mind. For 
the rest, she managed her house well. She was, 
perhaps, a little extravagant in dress, but made 
up for it by economies in other directions. She 
was, as he sometimes admitted to himself, a little 
selfish. In this judgment of her he was perfectly 
correct. 

In another opinion which he had formed about 
her, he was to find himself in the wrong. 

He did not remain long at the luncheon table. 
His first pupil that afternoon came at two, and 
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there was work to correct before he came. In his 
own room he sat down at his desk, pushing aside 
the extension telephone and the new directory 
which had been generously provided with it. He 
proceeded to let the light of pure reason illuminate 
the dark and unsatisfactory workings of various 
mathematical problems by undeveloped _intelli- 
gences. The first undeveloped intelligence arrived 
for an hour’s lesson at two, the second at three, 
the third at four. 

When the third pupil had gone, he took down 
the receiver, got the number he required, and was 
told the result of an examination. It was satis- 
factory to be able to do this without going to the 
upstairs telephone. The maid brought him a cup 
of tea and some bread and butter. His wife was 
out at a bridge party. He finished the tea and 
bread-and-butter rapidly, and smoked a cigarette. 

At half-past four precisely he laid the cigarette 
aside, and yet another pupil entered. This was a 
promising pupil, one who would do him credit. 
And the promising pupil, as often happens, got 
extra time given him. But the time that was given 
to the pupil had to be taken from something else. 
Edmund finished his review before dinner, and had 
not time to dress. His wife was slightly annoyed 
by the omission ; it'seemed so disrespectful. 

- That evening there was only one more pupil, 
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and, when he had gone, Edmund Vigne permitted 
himself to rest. That is to say, he lit a cigarette, 
sat in an easy-chair and went over his appoint- 
ments for the morrow in his diary. He found that 
it would be better to change the time for one of 
his pupils. It could easily be done. He pulled 
the extension telephone over to him and put the 
receiver to his ear. 

Through the receiver he heard his wife speaking 
on the floor above him. She had forgotten about 
the extension, or had not realized that it gave a 
possibility of being overheard. 

For upwards of ten minutes he listened, his face 
fixed in one expression like a lead statue. Then he 
replaced the receiver. 

So that was it ! 

From the conversation which he had overheard 
it was impossible to deduce wrongly. His wife 
loved another man—an elder brother of that 
promising pupil—and had given herself to him. 
The infidelity had lasted for some time. It was 
still to continue 

And he had imagined her to be a woman with 
very little temperament. He had been convinced 
of that. He could see now, of course, where he 
had been wrong. The temperament was there, 
but he had never been able to awaken it. She had 
never loved him. She had only liked him well 
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enough to put up with him. That had lasted until 
this man.came along. This man! Could he be 
sure that this man was the first ? 

Well, there was only one course to pursue. He 
would tell his wife what an accident had permitted 
him to know. On the morrow he would find the 
lover and thrash him—Vigne might be getting old, 
but he was still a powerful man. Then there 
would be a divorce case. 

And then ? 

He imagined his two sons at Cambridge reading 
in the papers the report of that divorce, and know- 
ing that their friends would also read it. What 
right had he got to put that on them ? 

Lacerated, humiliated, tortured, it still seemed 
to him that he possessed a mathematical power to 
think clearly. He had done without love all his 
life. He had not known it, but it had been so. 
Could he not continue to do without it for the few 
remaining years? Did the knowledge make all 
the difference ? He had their sons to think about. 
He even had his wife to think about. What must 
it have been like for her—that continuous associa- 
tion with a man whom she did not love. It must 
surely have taken some suffering to force her into 
sordid intrigue and deceit, and the risk of her good 
name. What good could the publication of his 
failure do ? 
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What then was he to do ? 

Nothing special. To go on with his work, to 
keep on putting up with his life, to get occasional 
vicarious gleams of happiness from his sons. He 
put aside the diary and look up the long slips of 
proofs he had to correct. He was still working on 
them at ten o’clock, when his wife came in to say 
good night. She smiled sweetly on him. 

** Still at it ? ’ she asked. 

** Still at it,” he replied. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing ?”’ 

‘“‘ Writing one or two letters, playing the piano 
—nothing very arduous. It makes me almost 
ashamed. I do believe you are the hardest 
working man in London. Have you much more 
todo?” 

** I shall be through in a couple of hours.” 

‘TI shall tell them to put a cup of milk in your 
room. You really ought to take something before 
you go to sleep. Good night, dear.” 

She bent down, kissed him, and was gone. 

Very faintly in the distance he heard her door 
close. 


And then he laughed. 
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DETECTION WITHOUT CRIME 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE LATE 
HORACE FISH 


I 
ON GREEN PAPER 


Most of my friends are acquainted with my hobby— 
a solution of those mysteries which are to be found 
in everyday life. Some of them put this differently, 
and say that I have a disgusting tendency to poke 
my curious nose into other people’s affairs. Some 
make fun of me. I am not in the least affected 
either by their ridicule or their condemnation. 
I am an old man, and one of the few gifts of old 
age is independent judgment. I have indeed been 
pleased to find a hobby which provides me with 
some occupation. It may be that in some cases 
I have shown a certain amount of ingenuity in 
obtaining the correct solution of what at first sight 
seemed extremely puzzling: indeed my worst 
enemies would admit that this is so. It is also 
my belief that if they came upon anything which 
bothered and mystified them, they would bring 
it to me and see what I could make of it. 
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The Reverend Septimus Erde has never ridiculed 
me. He has never ridiculed anybody or anything, 
He has a serious profession, and he is by nature a 
very serious man. I am told that his views are 
slightly narrow and fanatical, but that is a point 
upon which I am in no position to speak. I 
have known Erde for many years, and I knew his 
father before him. When at eleven o’clock one 
morning my servant told me that Mr. Erde wished 
to see me, I did not at once connect it with my 
peculiar hobby. To tell the truth, I thought he 
had probably called for a subscription—a thing tnat 
he has done before, perhaps too frequently. I 
therefore crossed the passage into the drawing- 
room in rather an irritated frame of mind. And 
when I asked Mr. Erde what I could do for him, 
it was without the slightest intention of doing it. 
He is not a bad-looking young man, obviously 
sincere and straightforward. 

**T have called, Mr. Fish,’’ he said, ‘‘ to ask for 
your kind assistance.” | 

“ Alas,” I said. “I have so many calls upon 
me nowadays, that——” 

“You misunderstand me. It is true that many 
charitable enterprises in which I am interested are 
at present crippled from want of funds, but I had 
not intended this morning to make any further 
demands on your generosity in that respect. The 
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fact of the case is that I have come upon a problem 
which has a peculiar interest for me. You perhaps 
can help me to solve it.” 

This put an entirely different complexion on 
matters. I was ready and even eager to hear what 
he had to say. 

“For the last few days I have been staying at 
Aldeburgh. I have been overworked lately, and . 
my medical man strongly advised a short rest and 
change. Yesterday morning I strolled out beyond 
the town. A fresh wind was blowing, and a torn 
scrap of green paper was blown along to my feet. 
Some words on it caught my eye, and I picked 
it: up: ‘Here it is.*; 

He produced from his note-book a scrap of green 
note-paper. The words written on it were: ‘“‘ You 
must take the veil.” 

It was easy to see that it was the handwriting of 
a man, and moreover of an educated man. 

‘“* Well,” Isaid. ‘* And what else did you find ? ”’ 

“T was returning to town that day, and I had 
very little time before me. I could only find 
one other scrap of the green paper, and that was 
some yards away in a furze bush.” 

He produced it and handed it tome. The second 
scrapran: ‘‘ Disregarding their anger entirely.” 

““Now, Mr. Fish,’ said Erde, ‘I need not 
insult your intelligence by telling you what thie 
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means. Some poor girl is being forced into the 
convent life, contrary to the wishes of her parents, 
who are naturally angry about it. It is amazing 
that these things should happen at the present 
day, but we know they do happen. I feel it to be 
my duty to prevent this, if possible. But I do 
not know the name of the girl or the priest who 
wrote that letter. I do not know where she lives. 
Can you help me to find out these things, Mr. Fish ? 
For once you have a chance of turning your 
undoubted abilities to real account.”’ 

‘* T will see what can be done,” I said, and rang 
the bell. In reply to my enquiries I found that 
the wind on the previous day had been from the 
north-east, and was still blowing from the same 
quarter. 

‘That at any rate is satisfactory,” I said. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Erde 

** Because any other scraps of this letter will 
have been carried inland, and not out to sea. 
As they are carried inland, they are probably re- 
coverable It is only a question of a little time 
and patience. I shall go down to Aldeburgh at once, 
and within a week I have no doubt that I shall 
be able to give you information upon which you 
can act.” 

Erde had done one very sensible thing. He had 
made a careful and exact note of the point at which 
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he had found those two scraps of green paper, 
and had also drawn a rough plan. 

“You really mean,” he said, “that you wil} 
go down to Aldeburgh and stay there perhaps for 
days, simply in order to help a poor deluded 
girl, whose very name you do not know? It 
does you great credit, Mr. Fish.” 

‘“* I’m afraid,” I said, “‘ that I must put it that 
I am going down there in order to solve a mystery 
which fascinates me. My time hangs heavily on 
my hands, Mr. Erde, and I can assure you that I 
am very much obliged to you for having provided 
me with my favourite occupation.” 

On arriving at Aldeburgh late that afternoon, 
I left my luggage at the hotel, engaged a room 
there, and proceeded at once to the point which 
Mr. Erde had indicated. I found his plan of great 
use. I could see no scrap of green paper anywhere, 
but I found something else, which I thought might 
be of use to me—a boy scout diligently engaged 
in making a sketch map. 

“ Hullo,” I said. ‘‘ Are you a scout ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy distrustfully. The 
distrust was natural. There was no obvious reason 
why I should have spoken to him. 

‘* Oh,” I said. ‘I have heard about you boy 
scouts. You aresupposed to keep your eyes peeled, 
aren’t you ? to keep asharp lookout for things.” 
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He admitted grudingly that this was part of the 
idea. 

‘“‘ Well now,’ I said, ‘* just for fun let me give 
you a little test. When did you last see some 
scraps of green paper ?”’ 

** Just about where I am now, on the day before 
yesterday at three in the afternoon.” 

‘“*That’s right,” I said. ‘*‘ You’re a smart boy 
Now then, as a test for memory, what did you 
find written on those scraps of paper ?”’ 

‘“‘It was a letter torn up. I don’t want to read 
other people’s letters, do I?” 

That was rather awkward. ‘Certainly not,” 
I said. ‘‘ No more do I. But this is an excep- 
tional case. On the recovery of those scraps of 
green paper depends in all probability the safety 
or ruin of a girl.” 

** I don’t like sells,” said the boy. 

“Tt is quite natural that you should think it a 
sell, but it is not. I am acting in this case for a 
clergyman, the Reverend Septimus Erde. Here 
is his card. Here is a rough plan showing exactly. 
where those scraps of paper were to be found. I 
cannot tell you anything more, but I have 
‘shown you enough to show you that the thing is 
genuine.”’ 

“* Let’s have a look at the plan,” said the boy 

He looked at it carefully. “Yes,” he said, 
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* that’s right. If those scraps of paper are to be 
found, I’ll get them for you.” 

““Good boy,’ Isaid. ‘‘ Now the direction of the 
wind 29 

** Oh, I know all about that. I shall allow for 
that. It has been dry weather, and the grass is 
short. Those scraps of paper may have gone a 
long way. Still, Pll do what I can. Where shall 
I bring them ?” 

I gave him my name and told him at which hotel 
I was staying. “I shall be there for two or three 


days.” 

‘** I can’t be here to-morrow morning,”’ said the 
boy. ‘“‘ But I'll have a look now, and another 
look to-morrow afternoon. Then if I have not 
got it, I'll give up.” 

“Don’t give up, my boy,” I said. “Try, try, 
try again. You remember Bruce of Scotland.” 

‘** Yes,” saidthe boy. ‘* But I’ve got lots of other 
things todo. If I can’t find them, there’s nothing 
to stop you going on trying yourself, is there ? ” 

His manner was outwardly polite, but he was 
a disconcerting boy. However, I felt that he 
was on his mettle. I had aroused the tracking 
instinctin him. I felt sure that if he could find any 
scrap of that letter on green paper, he would bring 
it to me in triumph. 

The next morning I took a look on my own 
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account, and found nothing. In the evening, just 
after I had finished dinner, I was told that a boy 
wished to see me. I found my young friend in the 
hall. 

‘“‘T’ve found three bits of the green paper, sir,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ They were three hundred and 
forty-one yards away from the place where you 
were looking, and not in the direction you would 


have thought the wind would have taken them. ~ 


The wind is a queer thing on broken ground like 
that. There are eddies and back currents, and——”’ 
‘** Yes,”’ I said, “ quite so. Let’s have a look.” 

He handed me the scraps of paper one by one. 
On the first were the words: ‘* You must depend,” 
which fitted in with what had gone before, but gave 
no further information. The second scrap was 
very small, and contained only two words: ‘The 
smoke.’”? The use of incense at once occurred to 
my mind. The third scrap was larger and con- 
tained one short sentence. For nearly a minute 
I read it over and over, and then light broke in on 
me. Somewhat to the boy’s astonishment I burst 
out laughing. 

“That’s all right,” I said. ‘‘ You need not 
hunt for any more. The mystery is cleared up.” 

I gave him gingerbeer, which he accepted 
gladly, and while he was drinking it I told him the 
whole story. I then gave him half a sovereign, 
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which he accepted reluctantly, saying that he had 
not done the thing for money. 

“No,” I said. ‘* But what you have found is 
worth a good deal more than half a sovereign to me, 
it gives me that feeling of solid satisfaction which 
is almost priceless.”’ 

I telegraphed to Erde to meet my train next 
morning, and told him that the mystery was 
solved. I found him pacing the platform in a 
state of great perturbation. 

‘‘Now then, Mr. Fish,” he said. ‘ First and 
foremost give me the name of the girl.” 

‘* There is no girl in the case at all.” 

‘“There must be. You have forgotten the 
reference to the veil, you know.”’ 

‘** Not in the least. I have found three scraps of 
paper, and I will show you the first two.” I did 
So. 

“TI must say,” he said, “they only tend to 
‘confirm one’s suspicions. Look at that repeated 
use of the word ‘must.’ The girl must disregard 
the anger of her parents. She must depend 
entirely upon the priest. Those words ‘the 
smoke’ refer clearly to a part of the Romish 
ceremony. Let me see the third scrap.” 

‘Wait a minute, Mr. Erde. I’m going to tell you 
a story. There was a man once who took a house 
where there was a bee-hive. In course of time he 
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wished to take the honey, but he did not know 


how to set about it. He therefore wrote to a. 


friend who had experience of these matters. The 
friend replied that he must take the lid off the 
hive, disregarding the anger of the bees, and that 
he must then take the veil and wrap it carefully 
round his head. He must depend, however, far 
more on the smoke, provided, as you know, by a 
little bellows arrangement that the bee-keeper uses. 
If you want further proof, here is the third scrap, on 
which is written: ‘ Tie your trousers tightly round 
the ankles with a bit of string.’ A very excellent 
precaution if you do not want your legs stung.” 

‘You are a wonderful man, Mr. Fish,” said 
Erde. But I could not help thinking that he looked 
rather disappointed. 
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Il 
THE FACE OF THE CORPSE 


I was sitting in the club one morning, working out 
the solution of a cypher advertisement, when old 
Paget, looking like a discontented chimpanzee, came 
shuffling up to me 

**Mornin’,” he said. ‘‘ You’re always a good 
deal interested in other people’s business, Fish, 
ain’t you?” 

‘*“ Not always. Seldom, in fact Only when it 
happens to be interesting ”’ 

** Well, I’ve got something in your line. I had 
a chat with Brook, my solicitor, yesterday—want- 
ing to know about a fellow that’s taking a house 
of mine. Brook said he’d make an inquiry and 
let me know on the telephone. Sure enough, 
soon after I got home, I was rung up. Voice that 
I took to be my solicitor’s said: ‘ I’ve made that 
inquiry for you.’ SoIsaid: ‘ Thanks very much. 
What’s the result ?’ And then came the extra- 
ordinary thing, Fish The same voice went on; 
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‘The face of the corpse has turned a pinkish colour 
—much the same as in life.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘* That promises fairly well. 
And you led him on, I hope.” 

“Sorry to say I didn’t. Thing staggered me. 
I asked what on earth he was talking about. Then 
he wanted to know to whom he was speaking, and 
I told him. ‘Sorry,’ says the fellow. * Wrong 
number,’ and cut himself off.’’ 

“Tsee,” Isaid. “ And did you ask the Exchange 
who had rung you up ? ”’ 

** Well,” said old Paget, “I aide thittk of it at 
the moment. Doubt if they could have told me. 
Besides, it might have been somebody speaking 
from a public call-office. All I know is that it 
wasn’t my solicitor.” 

‘** There’s nothing to go on,” I said. 

** Nothing whatever that I can see. Thought 
it would fox you. Lots of things happening every 
day, Fish, that you'll never be able to explain. 
Tragedy somewhere though—you may depend on 
it.” And he moved away, shaking his head 
solemnly. 

Not being a detective in a story-book, my 
methods are so simple as to be almost childish. 
When I don’t know, I ask—a thing apparently that 
no good detective wou'd ever stoop to. On this 
occasion there was my authority ready to hand. 
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Dr. Boden was sitting in one corner of the room, 
reading the Times. He is a dapper little man, with 
an eyeglass, able enough but a little too superior 
for my taste. 

I went over to him and said, with an apology 
for the queerness of the question: ‘‘I wonder, 
doctor, if you could tell me why the face of a 
corpse turned pink.” 

“It didn’t,” said Dr. Boden. ‘‘It couldn't. 
The thing’s a physiological impossibility. The 
face might change colour somewhat from decompo- 
sition, but certainly it would not turn pink. Some- 
body’s been having a game with you, Mr. Fish.” 

I knew better. Old Paget is a solid, dreary man, 
without one spark of humour in him. Compared 
with Paget, Bradshaw’s time-tables are fanciful. 
There was the possibility that somebody had been 
having a game with old Paget, but I did not think 
it at all likely; in that case the joke would have 
been carried further and there would have been 
more details. 

So I felt as if I had gone down a blind alley’ 
and bumped my head against the wall at the 
further end. For the time I put old Paget’s 
problem aside, and went back to the advertisement 
in cypher. The cyphers used in what is sometimes 
called the agony column, have not as a rule been 
invented by experts, and are quite easy to read for 
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anyone who has studied the subject. It may be 
added that they are seldom worth reading. They 
consist generally of the ecstatic rubbish of separated 
lovers. It took me ten minutes to read the ad- 
vertisement on which I was engaged. I transcribed 
it as follows, in my note-book : ° 

‘““Thousand from H.-L. Joy. Give month’s 
notice, and rejoin the squatter of Mardel. Boys 
must try cycling again.” 

It seemed that the advertiser had received a 
thousand pounds, and in consequence somebody 
was to give up present employment—presumably, 
from the length of notice, of a menial character— 
and rejoin a person described as the squatter of 
Mardel, who might perhaps be the advertiser. 
But what boys were to begin cycling, and why ? 

I could make nothing of it, and I went back to 
old Paget’s problem. As I turned it over in my 
mind, I thought I saw now a faint gleam of hope. 
I could not find out who it was that had unintention- 
ally rung Paget up, but there was just a possibility 
that I might discover the man for whose telephone 
number Paget’s had been mistaken. The figures 
of Paget’s number were 1409. Five and nine havea 
slight similarity of sound, and if the mistake had 
been made in the Exchange, it was possible that 
the man who had been given 1409 had really asked 
for 1405. I determined to take the chance of it, 
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at any rate, and to find out who was the holder of 
1405 at that Exchange. 

I rang up 1405 and began speaking as if I had 
been a business firm: ‘“‘ We find that your order 
was despatched this morning, and you should 
have received it by now.” 

““ A weary voice answered me: ‘ Who’s speak- 
ing ? 39°99 

‘‘ Lancing and Co., Victoria Street,” I said glibly, 
taking the first name and address that occurred to 
my imagination. 

“‘ Don’t remember order.” 

* Surely,” Isaid. ‘To whom are we speaking? ”’ 

“*To the secretary of the late Mr. Holmes- 
Larrival.”’ 

‘‘Indeed ? Then I fear we have the wrong 
number. So sorry to have troubled you.” 

I hung up the receiver. I found from the 
directory that 1405 was the number for Holmes- 
Larrival’s private address, not for his business 
office. I knew something of the man, for he had 
died but three days before, and I had read his 
obituary notice. He was a millionaire, an Austra- 
_ lian by birth who had been settled in this country 
for the last twenty years. That obituary notice 
had come as near to an unfavourable criticism 
as it very well could. ‘Strong in his domestic 
affections, but merciless in his business dealings,”’ 
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was a phrase that came back to my mind. There 
had been a reference, too, to his eccentricity. 

Now Holmes-Larrival died in his bed in his own 
house. Therefore a message relating to the colour 
of the dead man’s face might conceivably have been 
sent from his address, but could hardly have been 
sent to it. This bothered me. 

On the other hand it looked to me as if in search- 
ing for one thing I had stumbled on another. I 
had been reminded of Holmes-Larrival, and it 
seemed likely that the cypher advertisement 
referred to him. There were his initials. The 
thousand would be a legacy. It is true the legacies 
are not generally announced on the day following 
the death of the testator, but in this case there might 
have been some special reason. The word 
** squatter ”’ is specially Australian, and Holmes- 
Larrival was of Australian origin. Probably the 
advertiser had been a friend of the dead man in 
nis youth ; and this would account for the legacy. 

Following where the light led me, I looked up 
Mardel in the big atlas in the reading-room. I 
could find no place of that name, but I did find 
that there was a village called Mardel Boys within 
twenty miles of London—Boys being an obvious 
corruption of the French bois. Here was another 
step. It showed me that I had transcribed that 
advertisement wrongly. It should have run; 
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“Rejoin the squatter of Mardel Boys. Must try 
cycling again.”” I now determined to go to Mardel 
Boys, and to continue my investigations there. 

I ordered sandwiches, a whisky and soda, and 
the ABC. I lunched hurriedly, and by three that 
afternoon I was in Mardel Boys. 

Mardel Boys must at one time have been as 
picturesque a village as you would find in Hertford- 
shire. It is still quite charming, but it is waking 
up and the builder is busy there. I sought out the 
house-agent ; house-agents have always a large 
fund of information, and are willing to impart it— 
the sunnier part of it at least—to prospective 
tenants or purchasers. I told the agent that I was 
Mr. C. N. M. Buckley, and that I was anxious to 
purchase a little place in the neighbourhood. I 
wanted a good house and a matured garden, and 
I did not wish to go beyond twelve thousand. 
I must admit that the only one of these statements 
which was at all true was that I did not wish to 
go beyond twelve thousand. 

I went very thoroughly into the question of the 
house itself. Then I had something to say about 
other points. The services at the parish church 
were not too ritualistic, I hoped. Were the resi- 
dents desirable from the social point of view? I 
had heard of an Australian who had settled there— 


for the moment the name had escaped my memory. 
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The agent thought very hard, but he could not 
remember any Australian living in the locality. 
This was disappointing, though he hastened to 
assure me that there were quite a number of resi- 
dents who were up to the motor-car standard. 
But I persevered. Was the local doctor satis- 
factory ? 

‘“* Oh, yes, sir,” said the agent. ‘* A very clever 
man—Dr. Cogswell. He’s attended me and my 
family many a year.” 

“*T should have thought there was room for a 
second man in a growing place like this.” 

** Well, as a matter of fact we have a second 
man—Dr. Orbright, fully qualified. He came and 
squatted here about two years ago. A very 
pleasant gentleman, I believe; but, of course, he 
has very little practice so far.” 

At the word “squatted”? I pricked up my 
ears. ‘‘Squatted?” I said. ‘‘What does that 
mean ?” 

“* Well, sir, that’s a word I had from Dr. Cogswell. 
It seems that in the medical professional, when a 
doctor comes to a place and does not buy a practice, 
but just puts up his plate and takes his chance, 
then he is known as a squatter.” 

“T see,” I said. And after that my interview 
with the house-agent very soon came to an end. I 
felt that I had struck the right track. Dr. Orbright 
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then was “the squatter of Mardel Boys,” and it 


was to Dr. Orbright that I next went. 

Dr. Orbright lived in a tiny house in a newly 
exeteA row. The house was well enough kept, 
but it was rather poorly and sparsely furnished, 
and did not suggest opulence. The doctor was a 
very cheery young man of twenty-six. There was 
no assuraption of professional dignity about him. 

I explained that I was Mr. C. N. M. Buckley, 
and that as a prospective resident in the neighbour- 
hood I wished to know something of its sanitary 
character. It was a point, I said, on which I would 
sooner trust a doctor than a house-agent. 

He said he would be very happy to tell me any- 
thing he could. So he went into questions of soil 
and subsoil, water-supply, drainage systems, and 
the death-rate. I displayed the greatest interest in 
these subjects, and bored myself profoundly. The 
doctor accepted my profiered guinea under protest, 
saying it would never have occurred to him to 
make 2 charge for that kind of thing. 

“Then, doctor,” I said, “ I’m afraid you'll never 


. be a millionaire like your friend Holmes-Larrival.” 


4 


‘ 


The young man looked surprised, “ My friend?” 


he said. “I can assure you I always regarded 


Holmes-Larrival as my enemy.” 
“ You attended him, I think.” 
“TI attended Holmes-Larrival only once,” said 
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Dr. Orbright. “‘ And that was the day after his 
death.” 

It was my turn to be surprised. ‘* I don’t under- 
stand,” I said. 

‘““No? I dare say it sounds queer, but it is the 
case. Yesterday for the first time I attended 
Holmes-Larrival professionally, and he died the 
day before.”’ 

As he offered no explanation, I thought I would 
push the thing a little further. “ Well,” I said, 
‘‘ stranger though I am to you, I hope you will 
at any rate let me congratulate you on the 
nice little legacy you receive from your dead 
patient.” 

‘Thank you,” he said, and I fancy he was be- 
ginning to be rather annoyed. ‘‘ You might pos- 
sibly have heard of a connection between Holmes- 
Larrival and myself from local gossip, but I do not 
see how you come to know about the legacy. 
Holmes-Larrival’s solicitors, carrying out his in- 
structions, told me of it, but I have mentioned 
it to nobody.” 

‘* Pardon me,’ I said. ‘* You advertised it in a 
newspaper this morning.”’ 

‘* But that was a cypher advertisement. I 
should have thought it impossible for anyone to 
read it without the key ” 

** As aman who has made some study of cyphers, 
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I must tell you that your own production was 
so easy as to be almost childish.” 

“‘ At any rate,” he said, “it was no business of 
yours. It was a private message to my wife.” 

** My dear sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ nothing is any business 
of mine. Ihave no business. If you want to send 
a private message to your wife, it would cost you 
less and the privacy would be better secured, if you 
used the penny post.” 

** T had my own reasons. However, I know now 
how you have found out everything. There’s 
nothing more to be said.” 

‘* But I have found out practically nothing. 
I do not know why somebody has to try cycling 
again.” 

“Nor am I going to tell you,”’ said the doctor 
angrily. 

** Nor do I know why the face of the dead man 
turned pink.”’ 

‘** That was not mentioned in the advertisement. 
How you come to know anything about that beats 
me altogether. But you may be quite certain you 
will learn nothing about it from me. May I suggest 
that perhaps you have a train to catch ? ” 

This was really rather rude of him. However, 
I had a screw to turn, and I now proceeded to turn 
it. “Certainly you may. Good-bye, doctor. I 
won ’é fail to send you my little book on newspaper 
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cyphers when it comes out, in gratitude for your 
interesting contribution to it.” 

That did it. Before I left, I had promised that 
his advertisement should not appear in my book, 
which, by the way, I had never had any intention 
of writing, and Dr. Orbright had explained every- 
thing to me. And when I got the explanation, it 
was all so simple and obvious that I could have 
kicked myself for never having thought of it. 

I got back to town by six, dressed, and returned 
to the club to dine. I found old Paget discussing 
with Dr. Boden the future of the Empire—as to 
which they did not appear to be hopeful. 

‘* Boden and I dining here,” said Paget gloomily. 
** Care to join us ? ” 

I said, of course, that I should be charmed. It 
was half-way through dinner that Paget mentioned 
the incident of the morning. 

‘Fish is fond of ferreting out things,”’ he said to 
Boden. ‘“ But this morning I foxed him. An 
astonishing thing it was—and, as Fish had to admit, 
nothing whatever to go on.” He told Boden 
about the telephone message. 

“Yes, Paget,”’ I said, ‘‘I was quite wrong. As 
soon as I came to think it over, I saw that there 
was plenty to go on. I’ve got the whole thing 
explained now, though Boden here did mislead me 
at the start.” 
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“How?” said Boden sharply, putting up his 
eyeglass . 

“You told me that the face of a corpse could not 
be turned pink.” 

““J did not,” snapped Boden. ‘I told you the 
face of a corpse could not turn pink—a vastly 
different thing. The one implies natural process, 
and the other artificial intervention. Left to 
itself the face of a corpse could not turn pink. 
But I am not imbecile enough to tell you or anybody 
else that a surface cannot be painted. I have 
myself been asked to rouge the face of a corpse; I 
refused.” 

** Well,” said Paget, ‘‘ don’t get so quarrelsome. 
I want the story. Go on, Fish.” 

‘** Pure theory, of course,’”’ said Boden. 

** Notheory at all,’ Isaid. ‘‘ It’s a simple record 
of facts—rather long and dull, lam afraid. About 
a year and a half ago Dr. Orbright, a young prac- 
titioner living at Mardel Boys in Hertfordshire, 
was out bicycling. At a right-angled corner 
another bicyclist, who was on the wrong side of the 
road, ran into him. The doctor had one hand 
a good deal cut about, and his machine was badly 
damaged. The other bicyclist, who turned out to 
be the Australian millionaire, Holmes-Larrival, 
got off scot-free. The doctor put in a moderate 
claim for the damage to his machine, and Holmes- 
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Larrival refused to pay a penny of it. He admitted 
that he was on the wrong side of the road at the 
corner, but said that the doctor was equally in the 
wrong for not ringing his bell. He also intimated 
that if the claim was pressed he should fight it, 
and should make it a deucedly expensive business 
for the doctor. Now, the doctor was a poor man. 
He had started practice in Mardel Boys specula- 
tively. He had recently married. He could not 
afford to fight a millionaire, and he dropped the 
claim. You can hardly blame him. He had not 
even enough to buy himself another bicycle; and 
the girl he had married had to go out and earn 
money as a companion. Holmes-Larrival died 
three days ago. As soon as he was dead, his 
solicitor went out to Mardel Boys and saw Dr. 
Orbright, in accordance with instructions he had 
had from his client. The doctor was told that 
Holmes-Larrival was to be buried in his native 
country. It was therefore necessary that his body 
should be embalmed or preserved, and by the 
terms of his will Dr. Orbright was to be asked to 
undertake this work. The will said that the 
testator hoped that the doctor would show as 
much zeal in preserving his body as he had ona 
former occasion in attempting to destroy it. His 
first impulse was to refuse ; then he reflected that 
he had not so much work that he could afford to 
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throw any away, especially as there would probably 
be a good fee hanging to it. It was just as well for 
him that he did, for Holmes-Larrival had left 
him a legacy of a thousand pounds conditional on 
that acceptance, a fact that was not to be disclosed 
to him until he had either accepted or refused.” 

*“* Seems to have been a nasty-natured man, this 
Holmes-thingamy,” said old Paget. 

“Fairly so. Well, Orbright went up to town 
next morning to the undertaker’s, where the body 
had been removed for the purpose, and did what 
was necessary. I believe it’s a simple matter 
nowadays, isn’t it, Boden ? ” 

‘“*Oh, yes. They open the radial artery, tie in a 
vulcanite tube, and inject a solution of formalin. 
It is generally slightly coloured with carmine, and 
would have the effect about which you asked 
me.’ . 

** Not often wanted, I should think,”’ said Paget. 

‘** Frequently,” said Boden. ‘Most of the 
principal undertakers have a man who can do it.” 

‘“* Well,” I said, ‘‘ the rest of the story is obvious. 
Mrs. Holmes-Larrival was anxious that there 
should be no defacement of the corpse, and in- 
quired as to that through the secretary. He rang 
up the solicitors. They inquired of Orbright, and 
telephoned the information—as they thought to 
the secretary. But a mistake was made in the 
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Exchange, and they got 1409, which is Paget’s 
number, instead of 1405, which was Holmes- 
Larrival’s ” 

I said nothing about the cypher advertisement. 
I did not want them to know what a very simple 
business it had really been. It pleased me to see 
even Dr. Boden utterly at a loss to say how I had 
got at the facts. 

But a word of further explanation about that 
advertisement may be given here. Mrs. Orbright 
had taken a place as companion to an eccentric old 
lady, a Mrs. Axmund, whose house stood on the 
top of a Herefordshire hill and was six miles from 
the nearest village. By arrangement with a 
railway company, and also with a boy with a 
bicycle, Mrs. Axmund managed to get the London 
morning papers on her breakfast table, three hours 
before the only post in the day reached her house. 
By using an advertisement in the paper, Dr. Or- 
bright gained time in conveying his good news. 
It appeared that there were objections to the 
sending of a telegram. There would be porterage 
to pay. Mrs. Axmund always insisted on paying 
this herself, always grumbled at it, and always 
expected to be shown the telegram in order that 
she might demonstrate that it need never have 
been sent. The joking reference to the cycling 
explains itself. 
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II 
THE LADY OF THE PILLAR-BOX 


TRAVELLING one day on a Tube railway, I happened 
to find myself seated opposite to a well-dressed lady 
of middle age. Her expression was one of timidity 
and benevolence, and I judged her to be of low 
mental calibre. The nose was Roman, the fore- 
head receded, and the chin was lamentable. The 
eyes showed nervousness. 

In one hand this lady held a small box wrapped 
in paper. On one side of the box were the words 
** DEATH TO ALL,” printed in black capitals. 
I noticed that she was wearing one black shoe 
and one of bronze green. 

These points interested me. I had intended to 
travel as far as Edgware Road, but when the lady 
got out at Baker Street, I followed her. On reaching 
the lift she increased my interest and my perplexity. 

She said plaintively to the lift-man who took 
her ticket: ‘‘ Do you still refuse ? ” 

The man looked slightly sheepish. ‘* Yessum,” 
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he said. ‘*I shouldn’t know what to do with 
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em. 

“I suppose it hasn’t been found?” she said, 
after a pause. 

“Not that I know of,” said the man. ‘* But 
it wouldn’t be—that kind of thing never is. Afraid 
you had your journey for nothing too.” 

‘* Yes,” said the lady wearily, ‘‘ the tree turned 
out to be a sycamore.” 

The man smiled and said ‘‘ Good morning” 
as he swung the gates open. The lady was too 
cryptic to be lost sight of, and I followed her down 
the street. 

She went straight to the nearest pillar-box and 
dropped into it the small box which she was carrying. 
Then she went off as fast as she could walk. Now, 
I had observed that box carefully. It bore no 
stamp and no address—no inscription of any kind 
except that mysterious ““ DEATH TO ALL.” 

Women are universally suspicious of those 
who ask favours of them. But many of them 
submit readily to dictation, and it had struck 
me that this lady was of the number. If I had 
besought her, with many apologies, to give me the 
solution of the problem, and spare me nights of 
sleepless puzzling, she would probably have 
threatened to appeal to the policeman. So I took 
the other line. 
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I overtook her and tapped her on the shoulder. 
“This kind of thing cannot be allowed,” I said 
sharply. 

She was obviously much flustered and confused. 
** Oh, what do you mean, sir ?”’ she said. 

** ‘You know very well what I mean. I have had 
you under observation for some time—in the train 
and in the lift.” 

‘** Yes—oh, yes. I remember. I didn’t know 
I was doing anything actually wrong.” 

“‘ Absolutely illegal. I’m afraid I must do my 
duty.” 

‘“* Qh, please don’t!’ she said. ‘* I can explain 
everything if you'll listen. If you took me to a 
police-station, you’d only find you’d made a mistake. 
And the publicity of it would kill me; I’ve been 
fighting against publicity all my life.” 

I saw, of course, that she had mistaken me 
for a detective acting in the interests of the Post 
Office. I had thought she might make that 
mistake. It would have broken my tailor’s heart, 
but for the moment I did not correct it. 

“Very well,” I said. “‘ We’ll step aside into 
the park. But I must have the whole truth, and 
the explanation must be satisfactory to me.” 

“I’m sure you will find it so. And I’m very 
much obliged to you. I will tell you the whole 
thing from beginning to end.” 
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As we crossed the grass to the chairs under the 
trees, she said: ‘‘ I’ve only done it twice before, 
and I didn’t know there was any real harm in it, 
but I’ll never, never do it again.” 

As I was not quite sure what she was talking 
about, I said that I hoped she wouldn’t. We sat 
down, and I lit a cigarette. She was clearly 
relieved that I was dealing so leniently with her. 

‘““Now, then, madam,” I said. ‘From the 
beginning, please.” 

‘*T am a widow,” she said. ‘*I do not know 
whether the name will suggest anything to you, 
but I am Mrs. Sumple.” 

I had seen the name frequently in shops and in 
advertisements. ‘* Yes,’’ I said, “‘ it does suggest 
something to me; it suggests a disinfectant.” 

‘* T expected it,”’ she said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Sumple’s 
Liquid Safety is but too well known. My poor 
husband invented it.” 

** Surely,” I said, “‘the more it is known, the 
better, from a commercial point of view, it must be 
for you, then.” 

** That—unfortunately, is not so. When I married 
Arbuthnot Sumple, he held an honourable salaried 
post as analyst to an important manufacturing 
firm—Shadwell and Joy, the soapmakers. The 
disinfectant was invented by him in his leisure time, 
and it was he, I regret to say, who thought of the 
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name for it. But he had no means other than his 
salary, and was in consequence unable to place the 
thing on the market. Somebody had to be found 
who, for a small share in the profits, would provide 
the money for manufacturing the disinfectant and 
for advertising it and pushing it with the trade. 
So naturally I thought of Mr. Magwhit.”’ 

‘“* Magwhit,”’ I observed, ‘“‘ is a name known and 
respected in the lesser financial world. But why 
was it specially natural that you should select 
him ? ” 

“Simply and solely because he married my 
cousin Clara. She was a Miss Bone before marriage, 
and, of course, everybody says that s} e has a very 
charming manner. That may be, but she is not 
always sincere and she can also be very unpleasant. 
Well, I said to poor dear Arbuthnot: ‘ There is 
only one thing to be done—we must get at Percy 
Magwhit through Clara.’ I am sorry to say that 
my husband took my advice. Arbuthnot was not 
a businessman; Magwhit was. You canimagine 
the result.” 

“T can, Mrs. Sumple. The financier swallowed 
the inventor. That generally happens.” 

‘“* Precisely. Sumple’s Liquid Safety did not 
do very well the first six months, and not much 
better the next six. Arbuthnot was weak and got 
discouraged. Mr. Magwhit made him an offer, and 
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he accepted it. He sold all his rights in Sumple’s 
Liquid Safety for an annuity—four hundred a 
year for his life and mine. And at the time I really 
thought Mr. Magwhit was treating him generously 
That was only four years ago. Yet last year Mr. 
Magwhit made no less than thirty thousand pounds 
out of the disinfectant, and this year, as Clara 
admits, he will make still more.” 

** Tt seems hard,” I said. 

“It is very hard, sir. My income from my 
husband’s salary vanished, of course, at his death, 
and he was not insured. I have only the four 
hundred a year, and I have all the odium from the 
disinfectant. The Magwhits have thirty thousand 
a year from it, and no odium at all. I shall never 
get used to the horrible publicity of the thing. 
My name stares at me from a hoarding, and it is 
ashock. A newspaper advertisement tells me to be 
sure it is Sumple’s, and I shudder. I go into a 
chemist’s shop, and some young man enters and 
demands Sumple in the eighteenpenny size, and I 
blush to the roots of my hair. My name serves as 
a mudguard to protect the Magwhits. I doubt 
if any of the smart people that Clara entertains in 
Hill Street or at Tufmore know that the Magwhits 
have ever dabbled in disinfectants at all.” 

‘“* Well,” I said, “if you don’t like it, it is a 
very simple matter to change your name,” 
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“Never!” she said, and the jet trimming 
on her frontage trembled with emotion. ‘* That is 
@ piece of treachery to Arbuthnot’s memory that — 
I can never commit. I would sooner suffer as I 
do. The Magwhits might change the name of the 
- disinfectant, but when I suggest it, they smile and 
change the subject.” 

“That is quite likely. But, Mrs. Sumple, you 
promised me an explanation of certain curious facts 
that I have observed. What bearing has all this 
on——”’ 

“* Everything can be traced to it, as you will see, 
and you asked me to begin at the beginning. I 
have this reduced income of four hundred a year. 
Fortunately, I have no children and nobody depen- 
dent on me. Even as it is, I have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up the very modest style to 
which I am accustomed, without getting into debt. 
My little flat in Upper Gloucester Place is expensive. 
I think it a fairly good address myself, though 
Clara lets me see that she considers it con- 
temptible, and pretended, when I took it, that she 
did not know where it was.” 

**One moment. You have not quarrelled with 
Mrs. Magwhit, then? You are still on good terms 
with her?” 

‘“‘'We are quite intimate, yet we dislike one 
another. That may surprise you.” 
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‘““On the contrary, it is one of the commonest 
combinations.” 

‘““We played together as children, and have 
known each other all our lives. So, though I 
considered her husband cheated mine, I have not 
dropped her. To be candid, I have always had 
hopes that he might, in consequence of the great 
prosperity of the disinfectant, suggest something 
in the way of a bonus. I have already given 
hints in that direction. As Clara always, until her 
marriage, had to help in the housework in the 
morning, it was perfectly absurd of her to pretend 
that she had never heard of Upper Gloucester Place. 
But she can be kind when she likes. She has 
occasionally asked me to receptions in Hill Street, 
and although I never know anybody there, and 
cannot afford the dress expenditure and the cab 
fares, I should be sorry to miss them. She has 
frequently invited me to luncheon when only she 
and the governess have been present. And she 
did once ask me down to Tufmore. I had to 
be postponed, as my room was wanted for Lady 
Rochester’s maid; but that I quite understood, 
and no doubt at some other time sf 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Sumple, but is this really 
explanatory ? ” 

“In a way it is. It shows that I have expensive 
friends, and that explains why I have had to look 
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about me for methods of making money. I had 
thought about home-made pickles, but people in 
the other flats would have objected to the smell of 
vinegar. And Clara refused to push them with 
her friends, and said that nobody but the servants 
ever eat pickles. JI am earning a commission for 
recommending Gimlong Tea, or, at any rate, I 
shall be as soon as I get some orders. I wrote 
a testimonial for the Bestwear Boot and Shoe 
Company in Orchard Street the other day, but there 
was no agreement, and all I received was one 
complimentary pair of walking shoes. And then 
I turned my attention to silkworms.”’ 

‘* Silkworms ? ” 

“Yes, I'll tell you how it happpened. My 
charwoman brought them to me in a little box. 
She said her son had got them from another boy, 
and he would sell them for sixpence. She had been 
told that the silk they made fetched fabulous 
prices. Naturally, I bought them. There were 
a hundred and eight of them originally, and it 
seemed a good bargain. Where I was wrong was 
in not inquiring about their food.” 

“You had trouble about it ?” 

“Tdid. Itried them with lettuce, which rabbits 
and almost all animals like. Nineteen of them 
died that night. Despair drove me to experiment 
with bread-crumbs, and fifty-three more of the 
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poor creatures perished in the next twenty-four 
hours. This morning the charwoman came again, 
and said that I ought to feed them on mulberry 
leaves. Now, I have no mulberry tree in my flat, 
and so I thought the best thing I could do was to 
cut my loss and give the silkworms to one of the 
lift-men at Baker Street Station. He was a man 
who had been most civil and obliging, and I had 
always wanted to make him some little present. 
I went from Baker Street Station. I was wearing, 
only for the second time, the complimentary shoes 
that the Bestwear Company had sent me. There 
was the lift just on the point of starting, and the 
particular lift-man I wanted was in it. I made 
a rush for it, and I suppose I caught the heel of one 
of my shoes in something. At any rate, the heel came 
clean off and went spinning across the floor of the 
booking-office. I did not wait to pick it up, or I 
should have missed the lift. But I told the lift- 
man about it, and asked him, if anybody found the 
heel, to have it reserved for me. I then offered 
him the silkworms, but he said he did not under- 
stand their habits and couldn’t take them. I was 
explaining to him my difficulty, when suddenly 
something which Clara once said to me flashed 
across my mind. ‘ Wait,’ I said; ‘I know a lady 
who has a mulberry tree. I will take the gilk- 
worms to her.’ Do you see?” 
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““I am beginning to see.” 

“* The hats in the shops were most extraordinary. 
There was one at Pigwell’s which it is no exaggera- 
tion to say Me 

** Pardon,”’ I said, “‘ you can leave out the part 
about the hats. If I surmise correctly, you went 
on to Mrs. Magwhit’s, in Hill Street.” 

“I did. I had to. Silkworms apart, it was 
quite imperative. The strain on my ankles! You 
perhaps do not know what it is to walk with 
a high heel on one shoe and none at all on the 
other. It gives one a curious gait, which is 
remarked and quite misunderstood by boys in 
the street, and it is painful as well. Uncertain 
though I was of the way Clara would take it, I 
felt I must borrow a pair of shoes from her. Other- 
wise, I should have been driven to take a cab, 
and that is an expense which I always try to avoid. 
I found Clara at home—you can imagine her, 
perhaps.” 

** Not in the least.” 

“No? Then I must tell you. She has a 
beautiful and graceful figure—I will say that 
for her—and she dresses like an Egyptian serpent 
and is rather languid. As a matter of fact, she 
is quite keen in matters of business. She writes 
all the advertisements of Sumple’s Liquid Safety, 
and had proofs of some new handbills on the table 
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in her boudoir when I went in. Her manner this 
morning was what might be called medium. I 
have known her to be more affectionate, and I have 
known her to be nastier. She said that of course 
I could have a pair of her shoes if I could get into 
them—her foot is a half-size larger than mine, 
and she is sensitive about it—but she couldn’t 
think why I bought rotten shoes that dropped to 
pieces in the street. She showed me the new 
handbills. There was a blank space where there 
was to be a picture, and underneath was printed 
‘Sumple’s Liquid Safety is Death to all Disease 
Germs.’ So I said I had something to show her, 
too—something that she might like to buy from 
me—and I handed her the box of silkworms. She 
opened it, screamed, and lost her temper. She 
said it was disgusting of me to bring a box of dead 
maggots and mess into her house. What was I 
thinking of ? Had I gone mad? Well, I did 
my best to appease her. I told her I was sorry, but 
they were not maggots; they were silkworms— 
pretty, playful little things—and some of them 
were still alive. However, I would take them 
away as soon as I got my shoes on. She seemed 
pacified, and said I could have one of the handbills 
to wrap the box in.” 

“I see,” I said. ‘‘ You wrapped the box in 
the handbill. That accounts for the legend on 
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the box. But what about your shoes? They 
are of different colours.”’ 

“Really, you notice everything ! ” 

** Everything which is unusual and nothing which 
is not.” 

“Well I will tell you. All Clara’s shoes are 
bronze green and so are all her stockings, and they 
have to match exactly ; it is one of her fads and 
affectations. As I was putting on the right-hand 
shoe, I told Clara that the real reason why I had 
brought the silkworms to her was because I 
remembered her saying that there was a mulberry 
tree on the front lawn at Tufmore, and this would 
have made it quite easy for her to feed them. 
Clara sighed and said I had got the most un- 
accountable delusions. The tree was a sycamore, 
and she had never told me that it was anything 
else, if she had ever mentioned it at all, which she 
did not believe. Of course, that may have been so. 
All I can say is that, if it was not Clara who said 
she had a mulberry tree, then it must have been 
somebody else. However, to change the subject, 
I asked her what she was going to have for the pic- 
ture on the new handbill. ‘ Oh,’ she said, ‘ I don’t 
know. Some funny old face, I think. We might 
have the widow of the inventor!” Well, that was 
enough for me. There are things which I permit 
and things which I do not permit. Clara had 
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passed the limit. I simply got up and walked 
out. She told me not to be a fool and take offence 
at a joke, but, as I said to her, there are jokes and 
jokes. When I got into the street, I remembered 
that I had changed only one of my shoes, but I 
would not go back. And now, sir, I have told you 
everything fully and frankly.” 

‘* Pardon me, Mrs. Sumple. I understand now 
why you are wearing odd shoes. Your curious con- 
versation with the lift-man is also explained—by the 
way, lam sorry that you did not get the heel of your 
shoe back—but why did you post the silkworms ?”’ 

‘“* Well, sir, I had to get rid of them, and what 
else was I todo? There was nowhere else to put 
them. If I had dropped them in the street, some- 
body would have picked them up and brought them 
back to me, and very likely a reward would have 
been expected. Seeing all I have gone through, 
I am sure, sir, you must admit that I have been 
sufficiently punished.” 

“But I think you said that on two previous 
occasions you have used a pillar-box in the same 
reprehensible way—in fact, as a dust-bin ? ”” 

“Yes, but it will never happen again. In one case 
I had bought something from the fishmonger and 
was taking it home myself. I had practically told 
him that it must be fresh, and I never dealt with 
him again. In the other case it was—well, it was a 
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mistake of my dentist’s. I wished to get rid of it, 
and I was anxious from delicate motives that it 
should not be traced to me. I could not burn it, 
but I could and did post it. Of course, I did not 
know that the Post Office employed detectives to 
watch the pillar-boxes.” 

“Nor did I.” 

** But you are a detective yourself ? You said so.” 

** There, Mrs. Sumple, you are mistaken. I said 
that I had had you under observation for some time, 
and it was true. I pointed out that you could 
not be allowed to throw refuse into pillar-boxes, nor 
can you. I did say that I must do my duty, and 
England expects every man to do as much, but I 
never said I was a detective, and I never should say 
it. Why, it’s illegal!” 

“Then, if you are not a detective, what are 
you?” 

“Merely,” I said, ‘‘an old gentleman who 
employs an ample leisure in the satisfaction of an 
inquiring and curious disposition. Thank you 
very much indeed, Mrs. Sumple, and good morning.” 

I left her still searching for words to express her 
feelings. But she quickly recovered herself and 
came panting after me. 

‘* Gimlong Tea,” she said breathlessly. ‘‘ Splendid 
tea. Under the circumstances, I think you must 
give me an order.” 
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IV 
IN THE MARMALADE 


I Toox the eleven o’clock Pullman for Brighton one 
Sunday morning, and entered the train twenty 
minutes before it started. 

On the opposite side of the car to myself two men 
were seated. One of them was an elderly gentle- 
man, with a neatly trimmed white beard, and from 
his face I judged him to be both wise and kind. 
I gathered that he was not going on in the train, 
and had merely entered it for a few minutes’ chat 
with his companion. This latter was a much 
younger man, not more than twenty-five. He 
was a good-looking boy, and he seemed worried and 
even slightly excited. It was evident that he 
employed a first-rate tailor and bootmaker, and 
I think he gave fifteen shillings for his ordinary 
straw hat. His taste in clothes was quiet and 
correct, and I was a little surprised that he spoiled 
the set of a well-cut coat—he was wearing a dark 
blue lounge suit—by carrying a heavy pocket- 
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book or something of that kind in the inner side- 
pocket. 

“T’ve made up my mind,” he said, a little 
irritably, “ and it’s no good to worry any more about 
it. Dm going to put it in her marmalade.” 

*“Don’t do it,’ said the older man anxiously. 
““I beg you not to do it. The consequences a 

“There won’t be any consequences—at least, 
there won’t be any of the kind you mean. I tell you 
Parton did the same thing, and he swears there’s no 
risk whatever. Discovery is practically impossible.” 

“*T don’t like it,”’ said the old gentleman. ‘“‘ And 
I wish you had never told me about it, for it haunts 
me. You haven’t even got the excuse of poverty.” 

‘Perhaps not; but I’m not going to chuck 
money away, all the same.”’ 

** It might, I believe, lead to your arrest and 

‘** Hush!” said the young man in a low voice. 
He had, I think, noticed that the conversation was 
being overheard by me. 

They talked for a minute or two, and then 
the old gentleman shook hands and left the train. 
The only other phrase which I could catch was 
“‘ probably in the Lusitania.” 

I have frequently been called a curious and 
interfering old man. It is certainly true that I 
take an interest in anything which interests me, 
and that I have the strongest dislike to being left 
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with only part of astory. I meant, if I could, to 
get at the rest of the story in this case. 

I changed my seat, after complaining of a 
draught to the attendant, and took the seat opposite 
the young man. There was a small table in between 
us, and we were now within conversational range. 
But I did not hurry matters ; for a time I read my 
paper sedulously, and appeared to take no notice 
of my young friend. 

Presently he told the attendant to bring him 
a whisky and soda, and, in paying for his drink, 
he dropped a florin, which finally came to rest under 
my seat. I rescued it and handed it back to him. 
He thanked me politely, and said he was sorry to 
have given me the trouble. 

‘Oh, it was no trouble,” I said. ‘ Beautiful 
morning, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, pretty good.” 

‘IT wonder if it’s impertinent for a stranger to 
say it—but I’m an old man, and old men notice 
such things—but I couldn’t help being struck just 
now with the likeness between your father and 
yourself.”’ 

‘Really ? My father died about sixteen years 
ago.” 

‘* Ah, then it was not your father! My mistake. 
Stupid of me! I suppose one doesn’t observe 
correctly when one is mentally preoccupied. And 
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all the time I was puzzling over another point 
connected with you.” 

“Well?” said the young man grudgingly. 

““ Speaking frankly,” I said, “and with my 
assurance on my word of honour that it shall go 
no further, what is it that you intend to put in her 
marmalade ? ”’ 

His face showed how angry he was. ‘I think, 
sir,” he said, “‘ that you would do better to mind 
your own business!” He snatched up a news- 
paper from the table and opened it out between 
us. 

“Funny you should tell me to mind my own 
business,” I said placidly. ‘‘ So many people have 
told me that. And as a matter of fact, I have no 
business—no profession or occupation of any kind.” 

He made no answer whatever. Rather rude, 
I thought, seeing how very much younger he was 
than myself. I waited a few minutes, and then 
said— 

“TI don’t want to hurry you, but you'll let me 
have my newspaper back when you’ve quite 
finished with it, won’t you?” I had noticed 
that inadvertently he had picked up my newspaper. 
He flung the newspdper down on the table, said 
a wicked word, finished his whisky and soda 
hurriedly, and went out. I think he found a seat 
in the next car; he did not return. I caught a 
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glimpse of him at Brighton station as he drove away 
inacab. And then I strolled up to the Metropole 
to lunch with friends of mine who were stopping 
there. 

For the moment I did not see anything further 
to be done. I put the problem by for further con- 
sideration, with not much hope that I should ever 
be able to work it out. 

Shortly after three that afternoon, it seemed to 
me wicked to keep my friends awake any longer— 
they had, I knew, the after-luncheon-snooze habit 
—and I left the hotel, and started on to the West 
Pier. And there, seated in a deck-chair, with his 
back towards me, I found the young man who 
had been so unpardonably rude to me that morning. 
As I was looking at his back, he got up and strolled 
off. Something may be learned by the student of 
human backs. This young man had a dejected 


back. I followed him, but without any intention — 


of overtaking him and tackling him again. 

As I passed the chair where he had sat, I noticed 
on the seat of it a green leather case which might 
very well have caused that bulge in his pocket 
which I had noticed in the train. I sat down in 
that chair and opened the case. 

The case contained a large diamond star. They 
were good white diamonds, and the thing would 
have cost a hundred pounds or very little less. 
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Having satisfied myself as to its contents, I put it 
in my pocket, and, leaning back in the chair, 
closed my eyes in thought. 

How could I piece the clues together ? I went 
over them in my mind—diamonds, marmalade, a 
making or saving of money, a possibility of arrest, 
the Lusitania. And suddenly the whole explanation 
seemed to flash out at me. I take no credit for any 
peculiar cleverness about it, for I had heard of a 
similar fraud on the American Customs before. 

All I had to do now was to wait in the neighbour- 
hood of that deck-chair for my man to come back. 
I imagined—correctly, as the event showed—that 
he had taken the case from his pocket to look at the 
diamonds, and in replacing it had missed the 
pocket, and allowed the case to slip down between 
his coat and waistcoat. He would probably feel 
for those diamonds again in a few minutes, would 
find they were missing, and would return to see if 
he had dropped the case where he was sitting. 

I now stood a few yards away from the deck- 
chair, with my back to it, looking out over the sea. 
I heard that the deck-chair was being moved, and 
steps going to and fro and round and round just 
behind me, but I did not turn my head until I heard 
the young man speaking to me. He was very 
polite this time. 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir. I’m extremely sorry 
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to trouble you, but while I was sitting here a few 
minutes ago I most carelessly allowed a green 
leather case to slip out of my pocket. The contents 
were valuable. I suppose you don’t happen to have 
seen it ?” 

‘* You were extremely rude to me in the train 
this morning, sir. I am not disposed to help you 
in any way.” 

‘“‘ Sorry if I seemed rude. I was a bit out of 
temper at the time. That old bore who came to see 
me off had been bothering me with a lot of good 
advice on my private affairs, and I didn’t want to 
discuss them any further. If you have seen my 
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case 

‘“* But how am I to know that it was your case ? 
The person who took But I’d better say | 
nothing about it.” 

The young man had hurriedly pulled a paper 
from his pocket. ‘If you’ll just look at that—it 
is the receipt from the shop where I bought the 
thing—it proves my ownership.”’ 

I glanced over the paper perfunctorily. ‘ This 
tells me that, if you are the Reginald Wing, Esquire, 
here mentioned, you bought a diamond star. 
Nothing is said about the green leather case. And 
the person who took it did so very deliberately 
—no sign of nervousness, not the appearance of a 
thief at all.” i 
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**Tam Mr. Wing,” he said, and he was beautifully 
patient, ‘‘ and the case is never mentioned in the 
bill. It contained the diamond star described 
there. Ive already apologized for my abruptness 
this morning, and in a business like this every 
moment is of importance. If you'll give me a 
description of the man who picked up that 
case——” 

. ‘© Pardon me, I never said it was aman. I said 
a person.”’ 

‘““What ? Was it a woman? Young? Red 
hair? Rather a 

“You are asking me a great many questions. 
This morning you refused to answer one of mine.” 

** Well, tell me all you know about my diamonds, 
and I’ll tell you everything about the marmalade.”’ 

That was the sentence I had been waiting 
for. ‘‘ You are very good,” I said, “‘ but I already 
know about the marmalade.” 

“That,” he said, ‘“‘is absolutely impossible.” 

‘** It may appear so to you.” 

‘“* Tf you'll first tell me who took my diamonds, 
and give me the time to see the police about. 
recovering them, I'll hear your explanation and bet 
you a sovereign it is wrong. And if it is wrong, I will 
put you right. Will that suit you?” 

“‘ Perfectly. We might sit down, I think. It 
was I who took your diamonds.” 
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“ Great Scot, why didn’t you say so?” 

“Why didn’t you.ask me? Delicacy, perhaps 
However, here they are, quite safe, as you will see, 
please.” 

He was full of gratitude, and mighty glad to get 
that diamond star back again. 

‘** And now, Mr. Wing,”’ I said, ‘‘ I'll proceed to 
win that sovereign from you My name’s Fish— 
Horace Fish—and as I have nothing else to do, I 
devote a good deal of time to solving the Chinese 
puzzles that the lives and private affairs of other 
people present to me. And with much practice 
I have gained a certain facility. That is why I 
have succeeded in doing what you thought im- 
possible.” 

**T still think it impossible, Mr. Fish.” 

‘** We shall see. The clues in my possession, 
mostly derived from scraps of conversation over- 
heard, were these—marmalade, in which some- 
thing was to be put, diamonds, the Lusitania, an 
attempt to save money, and a possibility of serious 
consequences, perhaps arrest. Does not the order 
in which I have put these things already suggest 
to you that I have hit the right nail on the 
head ? ” 

‘** No,” said Mr. Wing. © 

‘“‘ Well, you shall hear the whole story. You 
wish to send a diamond star to a lady at present 
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resident in America. You wish to avoid the very 
high tariff on articles of this kind, and therefore 
you are going to use a dodge which a friend of 
‘yours, Parton by name, has already employed with 
success. You intend to conceal the star in a tin 
or Jar of marmalade. You may send this in the 
ordinary way, but it seems to me more probable that 
you mean to entrust it to a friend who is crossing 
on the Lusitania. It is quite true that you will 
save money if your fraud is not detected. But 
I think the old gentleman who was with you in the 
train was quite right in warning you. Customs 
officers occasionally employ an investigatory skewer. 
If they used it on that marmalade, you would 
lose a great deal more money than the sum you 
propose to save.” 

“That,” said Reginald Wing, “is about the 
most ingenious thing I ever heard. I could never 
have worked it out like that. I congratulate you, 
sir.” 

** And, if I remember correctly, you pay me a 
sovereign.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Fish—not at all! You pay me 
the sovereign. Your story is most ingenious, and 
if ever I want to send precious stones to America, 
I may be able to make some practical use of it, 
But it’s not right—in fact, it’s all wrong from begin- 
ning to end. Now, the right story 2 
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‘“* Yes,” I said, feeling for my sovereign case, 
* what is it?” 

‘“‘ Quite simple. Miss Judd, who was _ house- 
keeper to my Uncle Ambrose during his lifetime, is, 
and always has been, one of the kindest and best- 
natured of women. As a boy of fourteen I owed 
much to her. Ever since, I have liked her and 
she has liked me. She is about fifteen years older 
than myself, and I have always regarded her as a 
kind of supernumerary aunt. Mark you, even in my 
boyhood’s days she frequently bought sweets with 
the intention of presenting them to me, but was 
unable to resist the temptation to eat them herself.” 

** I don’t quite see what this has to do with it.” 

“It has everything to do with it. When my 
Uncle Ambrose died—a little more than a year 
ago—no mention ~as made of me in his will. 
We had never quarrelled. He had told me 
definitely that I should get between seven and 
eight thousand when he was gone, and that my 
three cousins would get the same. Only a few days 
before his death he told Miss Judd that this was 
what he had done, and spoke of me with affection. 
The will was not very well drawn, and I am con- 
_ vinced that the omission of my name was either a 
queer error of memory or a clerical oversight. 
That also was Miss Judd’s view. He provided for 
my three cousins just as he had told me. To Miss 
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Judd herself he left six hundred pounds a year for 
life, the money to go to his favourite hospital after 
her death. You have grasped these points, Mr. 
Fish ? They are important.” 

“Yes, I understand.”’ 

** Very well. As soon as she knew the terms of 
the will, Miss Judd came to me in the greatest 
distress. Either I was to take half her income of 
six hundred pounds, or she would renounce the 
whole thing. She had no one dependent on her, and 
her tastes and habits would not require even three 
hundred pounds a year. She was convinced that 
my omission had been inadvertent, and that she 
would be carrying out the real wishes of my uncle. 
Under the pressure she brought to bear, I consented 
to receive three hundred pounds a year from her. 
Now, this income will cease when her life ceases. 
Also, as she puts by money every year, and will 
leave the whole of it to me, the longer she lives 
the more I shall receive. Quite apart from ordinary 
humanity and the great affection I have for her, I 
have the most solid reasons for wishing Miss Judd 
to live as long as possible. But a most deplorable 
thing has happened. Good-natured people are 
generally lazy, and Miss Judd is no exception. 
Since my uncle’s death she has refused to take 
up with any definite occupation. Her fatal passion 

for sweets has increased, and she has been mad 
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enough to take a suite of rooms immediately over a 
high-class confectioner’s shop. She never cared 
about exercise, and never walked a step farther 
than she could help. The change has come with 
alarming rapidity. I saw her last week for the 
first time for six months, and she has become 
enormous. She breathes with difficulty; her 
heart is giving her trouble. She has consulted a 
doctor, who allows her to take no specific for 
obesity, but has put her on a strict diet. I believe 
she does make some attempt to adhere to that 
diet, but the attempt is, and will continue to be, a 
hopeless failure. With the confectioner’s shop 
at hand, what else could you expect? She has 
faith in her doctor, and, except in the matter of 
diet, would not dream of disobeying his orders. 
Am Ito let that woman die ? Polden’s Emaciatory 
Powders are colourless, harmless, almost tasteless. 
If I conceal them in the marmalade which she eats 
to excess every morning for breakfast, she will 
recover in spite of herself. You see?” . 

““I do. You risk a great deal.” 

““No risk at all. Parton and his two sisters 
have used them without ill effects of any kind—on 
the contrary, with great benefit to their health.” 

“That proves nothing. You have, it seems to 
me, an insurable interest in this lady’s life. Why 
did you not insure it?” 
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“Do young men ever think of insurance? I 
did not until it was too late. No insurance 
company would accept Miss Judd now on any 
terms.” 

““And the diamonds—the mention of the 
Lusitania ? ” 

*“Had nothing whatever to do with it. I had 
intended to present these diamonds to-day to a 
young lady. For reasons which do not concern 
you, I have not given them to her.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Wing, everything concerns 
me.” 

‘Very well, then. If you were lunching with 
a girl at a restaurant, and you found a dish so bad 
that you called up the manager and had it changed, 
and the girl in the manager’s presence called you 
a silly idiot, and asked for a second helping of the 
same dish, would you think that she showed the 
kind of temper that promised happiness in the 
married life ? ”’ 

**T should not.” 

“Nor did I. The reference to the ree was 
quite accidental—a brother of mine is going out 
there on business. I think that’s all.” 

I handed him the sovereign. ‘“‘ And,” I said, 

would you, as a favour, let me have two lines to 
say the result of your experiment with Miss Judd.” 

‘‘ Certainly. But I have not your address.” 
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I gave him my card, and we parted. I thought 
that this would be a lesson to me in future not to 
decide too hurriedly that any particular thing 
amounted to a clue 

Next day I received the following letter : 


‘““DEaR Sir,—In return for the service you 
rendered me, I promised to tell you the true 
explanation of the conversation which you over- 
heard. I did not say when I would do it, but I 
choose to do it now. Observing in the train that 
you were making the utmost effort to overhear 
_ what my uncle and myself were saying, I thought I 
would give you something for your trouble. An 
almost imperceptible wink to my uncle accom- 
panied my remark that I would put it in her 
marmalade, and my dear old uncle is fairly quick 
at the up-take. You followed up beautifully. 

‘“* Briefly, you have been spoofed. Miss Judd 
and Uncle Ambrose and the Emaciatory Powder 
are but parts of a myth. My story about the 
diamonds and the girl was also spoof. So sorry,’ 
but you deserved it. “* Faithfully yours, 

“ REGINALD WING.” 


People seem to think that if you deserve a 
thing, you must like to get it. This is not in- 
variably the case. I tell the story because it shows 
that even the cleverest may occasionally fail. 
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Mrs. Tyson, a buxom lady of fifty-two with 
incandescent hair, sat on a Windsor chair in the 
middle of the room. By her side was a small table, 
on which was a box of the satinette caramels. One 
of the satinette caramels was in her mouth. 

Her husband stood facing her with his back to 
the fire. He wore a black velvet coat and a flowing 
black silk tie. His trousers had come freshly from 
a period of extreme pressure. His hair, which was 
very dark blue, had been carefully waved. His 
profile was handsome. But his patent-leather 
boots were badly cracked. 

There was also present a well-dressed young man, 
good-looking enough in a boyish way, but extremely 
shy and nervous. He stood at a distance of two 
paces from Mrs. Tyson, and her husband watched 
him with an air of some severity. 

There was one loud crump as Mrs. Tyson’s teeth 
broke up the satinette sweetmeat. And then 
the young man seem to be afraid that his eyes were 
going to drop out, for he pressed upon them with 
the tips of his fingers. Reassured, apparently, on 
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this point, he spread his arms wide and looked at 
the flies on the ceiling. He then took two paces 
towards Mrs. Tyson and spoke as follows : 

“Ah! Better, far, far better that we had never 
met than that I should lose you now. I love you, 
Mary.” Here he raised one of Mrs. Tyson’s hands 
in a disinterested way. ‘“*‘ The touch of your hand 
thrills me.” 

Mrs. Tyson shook her head. 

Mr. Tyson said: ‘‘ Not a bit like it, Mr. Temple. 
Simply not a bit like it.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Temple wearily, “‘ I did ali the 
movements you said, and I didn’t hurry it.” 

“Yes, but no verve,” said Mrs. Tyson in an in- 
terval of mastication. “ You must have verve 
if you want to get on.” 

** Quite so, my dear girl,’ said her husband. 
‘Your elocution’s all wrong, Mr. Temple. You 
can’t speak your lines. You want to put more 
verve into it, as Mrs. Tyson says.” 

‘*T wish you’d show me how to speak the words,”’ 
said the young man humbly. 

** Certainly,” said the elocutionist. ‘‘ Watch me, 
please.”” He took two steps towards his wife, 
corrugated his face, drew in his considerable 
abdomen, and began : 

*““* Aw! Bat-taw, faw, faw bat-taw that we 
had nav-vaw mat,’ and so on, Mr. Temple. And 
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always pause after the ‘I’ when you say ‘I love 
you. Like this, ‘I ...I1 levv you, Meery.’ 

P And don’t pick up her hand with one of yours as if 
it was acigar. Fly at it with both hands, as if you 
were going to eat it. Then at the word ‘thrill’ 
drop it, and gaze upwards.” 

“I see,” said the young man. “ There’s a good 
deal to think of, isn’t there ? ” 

“At first, yes. But don’t be discouraged, my 
boy. You’re only at your third lesson, and I can 
see an improvement already.” 

“Really ? Do you think so, too, Mrs. Tyson ?” 

“There can’t be’ two opinions about it, Mr. 
Temple. Look at the way you hold yourself now. 
Why, it’s a different thing altogether.” 

““T’m awfully glad you think that. I was be- 
ginning to wonder if it was any good for me to 
go on.” ! 

Mr. Tyson smiled genially. ‘“‘ You may make 
your mind quite easy about that, Mr. Temple. 
With my experience I can tell in the first ten minutes 
if a pupil can be taught. If there’s something 
there, I can bring it out. If there’s nothing 
there, then I return the pupil his cheque at 
once. If I’ve done that once, I’ve done it fifty 
times.” 

‘** Full fifty,” said Mrs. Tyson, with an almost 
devotional fervour. 
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“‘ Then you think you’ll get me right in the twelve 
lessons ? ” 

‘** Very much better—yes. Able to hold your 
own with amateurs. But I should be swindling 
you if I said I could get you right in twelve lessons. 
No art can be learned thoroughly in twelve lessons, 
and acting is a difficult art. Twenty years have 
I been on the boards, principally at the best West- 
end theatres, and I am learning still. I do not care 
who hears me say it—I am learning still.” 

‘** By Jove! That’s rather surprising. Well, I 
must be off. Good-bye, Mrs. Tyson.” 

‘““ Good-bye, Mr. Temple, and thank you again 
for those delicious sweets.” 

“They look rather rotten. I must do better 
next time. Wednesday morning, then, Mr. Tyson. 
Don’t trouble to come down with me.” 

*“‘ Trouble, Mr. Temple ? I esteem it a privilege.”? 

So Mr. Tyson did come down, and managed to 
get in a few business-like words on the front steps. 
He then made for his bedroom, where he effected 
a complete change of costume in an amazingly 
short time. When he e-entered the sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Tyson was now busy with the repairs 
of an under-garment, he wore riding-breeches, a 
Norfolk jacket, a soft collar, brown gloves, and an 
undenominational hat of green plush. 

** Going out, lovey ?” 
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**T am, dear. Bedford Street. I’ve heard of a 
possibility. I looked in to say that I’ve booked 
that boy for the twenty-four lessons, and I’ve sug- 
gested to him that he might mention me to his 
friends.” 

““Oh, come. That’s a bit of all right. What 
time will you be back ? ” 

“I can hardly say. If the—er—negotiations are 
at all prolonged, I shall snatch a biscuit at the 
Bodega. Don’t wait for me.” 

He embraced his wife and made an effective exit. 
Subsequently he adorned the roof of a motor- 
omnibus on its way southward from the useful but 
undecorative neighbourhood of Kilburn. 

Meanwhile, young Archibald Temple had emerged 
from a taxicab, overpaid the driver ridiculously, 
and entered the portals of the club where he was to 
lunch with George Forrester. 

Temple and Forrester had been at school and 
Cambridge together. They were both twenty-five, 
but, apart from the calendar, Forrester was a good 
‘deal older than Temple. Temple was fantastically 
theoretical, nervous, and serious. Forrester was 
practical, self-confident, and cheerful. So they 
had always been friends, and, the relation being 
stable, did not refuse themselves the luxury of 
plain mutual criticism. They never quarrelled, 
but a stranger who listened to them for twenty 
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minutes might have come to the conclusion that 
they never did anything else. 

‘“‘George,”’ said Temple as they sat down to 
lunch, “‘you go about and mix with people 
far more than I do. I-want your opinion as 
to a trifling matter. A man gives a woman 
a small present—as a matter of fact, a box of 
sweets.” 

** Who’s the man ? ” 

‘** This is in confidence, you understand.’’ 

‘‘Of course. So you’re the man. Who’s the 
woman ? ” 

‘* She’s an actress.” 

‘““That’s bad.” 

** But married.” 

‘“* That’s worse.” 

‘“Your deductions, George, are always wrong 
and generally foul-minded. Ihave seen this woman 
only three times, and always in the presence of her 
husband. She’s dreadful and I hate her. She’s 
old enough to be my mother, anyhow. It’s not the 
kind of thing you think at all. However, on the 
third occasion that I saw her I gave her this box 
of rubbish, because I felt under some slight obliga- 
tion to her. Iam going to see her a further twenty- 
one times, and on each occasion the obligation, such 
as it is, will be repeated. All I want you to tell me 
ws how often the present should be repeated on 
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my side so as to indicate polite gratitude with a- 
total absence of any warmer feeling.” 

** Archibald,” said George sternly. ‘‘I have 
always suspected that you were insane. I now 
know it definitely. Why should you see a woman 
whom you hate twenty-one times? Why should 
you allow her to place you under any sort of obli- 
gation ? Nothing but mental failure could possibly 
place a man in such a position.”’ 

‘““There you go,” said Archibald. ‘ You call 
yourself a practical man, but you come to conclu- 
sions when you don’t really know a single damned 
thing about the facts. If you had as much imagina- 
tion as a bee, you would see at once how the position 
arose. It’s obvious. Iam taking lessons in acting 
and elocution from this woman’s husband. I agreed 
at first to take twelve lessons, but this morning 
it seemed that it would take twenty-four to get 
me right. At these lessons I have to enact scenes 
with the woman—she helps her husband. It 
cannot be very amusing for a trained actress, as she 
is, to act with a duffer like myself. She places me 
under an obligation by doing it. That’s why I 
gave her the sweets. What I want to know is how 
many more boxes a 

‘“Stop there. As soon as I’ve finished this 
omelette (waiter, I want the Nepaul pepper), Vl 
take you round to a good man in Harley Street, 
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and get you signed up and put in a place of safety. 
Your people have always been very decent to me, 
and I owe it to them.” 

**You’re an ass,” said Temple indignantly. 
‘** What’s wrong? The whole thing seems to me 
perfectly simple and natural.” 

‘It’s madder than ever. My poor Archibald, 
you are not intended to be an actor. You can 
never be one. It’s not inthe scheme of things. If 
you even attempted to go on the professional stage, 


I tremble to think what your father’s language 


would be.”’ 


‘“More of your conclusions! Who said I was 


going on the stage? I never even thought about ~ 


it. What I told Mr. Tyson—he’s my teacher—was 
that I was joining an amateur society. But in 
reality I am not even going to do that.” 

‘** Then why in thunder take the lessons ? ” 

‘“‘ For a good and logical reason, connected with 
what I might call my philosophy of life. You’ve 
got no philosophy of life. You never think, and I 
never expect you to. But I have got it, and I'll 
explain it to you.” 

‘““Oh, help! At any rate, let’s get out of this 
first. I sometimes smoke.” 

‘* And now,” said George, as he reclined in an 
easy chair in the remote corner of the smoking-room, 
‘““you can get on with your philosophy of life. 
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Thank heaven, coffee never keeps me awake. All 
the same, call me at four, as I’ve got an appoint- 
ment then.” 

‘I’m only going to put one simple point to you, 
and I think I can put it in a way that even you will 
understand. As a rowing man, would you say 
that training was necessary for races ? ” 

**Do you suppose we’d give up ’baccy, live like 
saints, and work like dogs, if it were not necessary ? 
The question is, as you perfectly well know, 
imbecile.” 

** All I wanted was to get you to admit it. There 
- is no sport or pastime in which training or practice 
are not essential. If you wish to go into any 
_trade you must learn it first. If you wish to enter 
any profession you must be specially educated for 
it. The only things into which people blunder, 
without training, practice, education, or prepara- 
tion of any kind, are—well, the most important 
things in life.” 

‘* Well, and what do you call the most important 
things in life ? ”’ 

** Love and marriage.” 

‘*My aunt!’ said Forrester. ‘All the same, 
I’ve always thought that a girl who’s going to get 
married ought to learn all about cooking, and house- 
work, and so on. She mayn’t want to do it, but 


she should know how it ought to be done.” 
BM 
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‘* Possibly. And what about the man?” 

‘“ Why worry? The man’s all right. There’s 
nothing special for the man to learn, as far as I can 
SE6:7) 

‘*You think so? Take the question of court- 
ship. There comes an occasion in a young man’s 
life when he wishes to make love to a girl.” 

‘* One or more occasions,’ said George Forrester 
modestly. 

‘** Very well. And how does the young man do 
it ? Have you ever seen a good actor make love 
on the stage ?”’ 

““Many times. Anda pretty disgusting spectacle 
it is. I may be peculiar, but I can’t stand another 
man’s love scenes.” 

** Yes, very likely. But could you do it as well ? 
The trained actor has grace. He carries himself 
well. His elocution is good. He has—er—he has 
verve. He has learned ‘how to express passion 
with his eyes, and soon. He puts a thrill into his 
voice. He is rehearsed, prepared, educated for 
the thing that he is going to do. The ordinary 
man tumbles into a love scene in real life with no 
preparation whatever. Consequently, he misses 
the right effect. He does things which any actor 
could have told him were all wrong, and the girl 
refuses him, and two lives are wrecked. I’m not 
going to take any risk of that sort.” 


BEM peas ae teks 
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“Do you mean, then, to tell me seriously that you 
are taking lessons from this Mr. Tybags, or what- 
ever his name is, in order to learn how to make 
love?” 

“Precisely. It’s unusual, but reasonable. He 
knows and I don’t.” 

‘Half a moment. In your case who is the girl ¢ 
Do I know her ? ” 

** There isn’t any girl as yet.” 

** Archibald, I’ve known many idiots, but you are 
a class by yourself. You are monumental. You 
are beyond human speech.” 

‘* But can’t you see it ? I’m not the sort of chap 
that leaves things till the last moment. If the girl 
were already there, I might not be able to wait for 
the other twenty-one lessons. I mean to be 
prepared at all points. I’m going to buy the 
engagement ring this afternoon. I also intend 


to make a provision for the expenses attendant 
29 


upon marriage and the honeymoon. [I also 

‘‘ Sorry to interrupt you, old chap, but I’ve got 
that appointment at four, and I want to look in at 
the Euston Road first to buy a tombstone for 
myself. So many people die in an amateurish sort 
of way, and leave other people to make the funeral 


arrangements. They haven’t got the patent Archi- 


bald Temple philosophy of life, to be had of all 
respectable asylums. Ta-ta.” 
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** You’re not going ? ” 

**T am.” 

** But you haven’t told me yet about those sweets 
for Mrs. Tyson. About how often o 

‘** Do what you like.. You’re a doomed man, and 
no advice on my part could save you. The idiot 
with theories is fairly common, but he is generally 
saved by the fact that he does not act on his 
theories. You do act on yours, and you are as 
obstinate asa mule. Most weak men are. You’re 
born for trouble, and I wash my hands of you.” 

George Forrester had said words to a similar 
efiect so often that they did not greatly perturb 
his friend. 

After all Archibald did not buy his engagement 
ring that afternoon. He went instead to the office 
of a well-known insurance company, and had some 
talk with a quite cheery manager. 

** Let’s see,” said the manager. ‘* We’ve insured 
your life. We’ve also insured you againsi fire, 
burglary, accident, and employers’ liability. What 
is it this time ? Motor-car ?” 

“No,” said Temple nervously. ‘‘ This time it’s 
a little out of the way, I’m afraid. I don’t see 
anything about it in the papers that you sent me. 
Fact is, I want you to insure me against marriage.” 

“ Afraid we can’t do it,” said the manager. 
“* Quite out of our line, that kind of thing. Even 
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if it were not, I should think it pretty risky in your 
case, if I may say so. We should want a pro- 
hibitive premium.” 

“But why? I admit that I intend to get 
married some time, but at present I’m not even 
engaged. It—well, it’s simply this, you know. 
I’ve talked to pals of mine who have married 
recently, and it seems that weddings and honey- 
moons run into a bit of money. When my time 
comes, I don’t want to have to meet the expense 
out of annual income. I thought I could meet 
it by insuring against marriage now. Matter of 
fact, I’m surprised I can’t.” 

“Oh, I don’t say you can’t. You'll find people 
in the City who will insure you against anything. 
AllI say is that we don’t doit. But, of course, you 
could get the same result in a different way.” 

** Well, how ?” 

**'You could borrow the money on your life- 
policy, repaying by instalments. They would be 
the equivalent of the premiums that you n-w pro- 
pose to pay on an insurance against marriage. If 
you thought it advisable, we should be quite willing 
to increase the insurance on your life.” 

‘Oh! Is that so? I didn’t know. But it’s 
most frightfully dangerous to borrow money, isn’t 
teuto 

**It’s the commonplace of business. If it were 
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not we couldn’t live. Why, the nation borrows 
money.” 

‘*Then that’s what they mean by the National 
Debt. I’ve often wondered. Still it seems rather 
. disgraceful, don’t it? But suppose I’ve got to 
settle my policy on my wife. I know a man to 
whom that happened. Not unusual, he said.” 

‘* Settle your present policy, and take out another 
on which you can borrow the initial expenses of 
matrimony.” 

“TI see. I—I think Tl] see my solicitor first. 
Thanks most awfully. I’m afraid I’ve been taking 
up your time to no purpose.” 

‘*T hope not,” said the manager, and he meant 
what he said. 

The next day was Wednesday, and at the ap- 
pointed time Archibald went out in a taxicab to 
take his lesson in the art of the jeune premier. He 
was much worried in his mind on the question of 
the gifts to Mrs. Tyson, but he remembered 
distinctly that his first offering had been made on 
the spur of the moment, had in consequence been 
a local purchase and not up to the mark, and that 
he had promised to do better next time. The 
chocolates that he now bore with him were of the 
highest quality and procured from one of the best 
shops. The quantity was lavish. Most people live 
in constant dread that somebody will swindle them, 
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Archibald’s principal fear was that he might be 
held to have behaved without generosity to some- 
body. 

The lesson proceeded satisfactorily, though Archi- 
bald was still found to be wanting in verve. Mrs. 
Tyson really took little interest in it. She was 
thinking about the advertisement that she had seen 
in a daily paper that morning. The question as to 
whether chocolates were fattening also occupied 
her thoughts. She gave them the benefit of the 
doubt. 

In the afternoon Archibald suddenly remembered 
his own philosophy of life, and went out to buy his 
engagement ring. He walked into the first big 
shop that attracted his attention. 

He said, with a quite unnecessary appearance of 
recklessness and determination: “I wish to buy 
a lady’s ring. Something in the neighbourhood 
of twenty-five pounds.” 

** Certainly, sir,” said the man. ‘“‘ Have you the 
size ?”’ 

Archibald had never thought of that, but inspira- 
tion came to him. “I suppose,’ he said, “ that 
if I bought a fairly large ring, you could make it 
smaller if necessary.”’ 

‘** No doubt, sir. Certainly, sir. By all means, 
sir.”? And the man put a black velvet tray of 
treasure under the appreciative eye of Archibald, 
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Archibald went straight for the most expensive 
thing on the tray. lI his life he had gone for the 
most expensive by blind instinct. 

‘** And how much is this ? ”’ he asked. 

‘Thirty-nine ten,” said the man. ‘“‘ A sweet 
thing,” he added pensively. 

Archibald wondered if thirty-nine ten was sean 
in the neighbourhood of twenty-five. But as he 
was wondering a lady entered the shop, and 
advanced upon him effusively. The lady was Mrs. 
Tyson. She had various articles of decayed and 
broken jewellery in her handbag, and the advertise- 
ment had said that this shop would give her the 
highest price for such treasures. 

Mrs. Tyson had some reputation in her own 
circles as an effective dresser, and when one goes out 
to raise money one naturally wishes to look rich. 
Her dress was an interesting old collection of 
bright things. Under her musical-comedy hat 
her brazen hair screamed its treachery to the world. 
Her complexion had the lie direct given it by her 
wrinkles. She was lamentably over-scented. Her 
gloves were very, very dirty. She looked like a 
noisy struggle. 

Temple’s first impulse was to cut and run. It 
was succeeded by his total condemnation of 
himself as a mean-souled snob. These mental 
processes occupied one-fifth of asecond. And their 
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result was to make the nervous and blushing 
Temple rather more effusive than Mrs. Tyson 
herself. When she told him that the meeting was 
ever such a surprise, he replied that to him it was 
very great pleasure. 

““And what are you doing here, I wonder. 
What ? Choosing a ring? Oh, perhaps it’s indis- 
creet of me to have noticed it. I do apologize, 
Mr. Temple.” 

His blush was now permanent. ‘“‘ Not at all,” he 
said. ‘“* I should be very glad to have your advice. 
I rather thought that one myself.” 

“It’s too sweet. Oh, I wonder if I might just 
try it on for a moment to see how it looks.”” She 
discarded a glove and slipped the ring on. “It 
just fits—funny, isn’t it? Yes, it’s perfect taste.” 
She took the ring off again, gave it back to Temple, 
and sighed. ‘* There’s a very lucky and happy 
woman in the world somewhere,”’ she said. “* Would 
it be indiscreet if I were to ask her name ? ” 

There was no name, but Temple felt that he could 
not tell her so. He tried to invent a name and 
failed. Under the influence of nervousness his great 
mind ceased to act. He had lost his head, and he 
had always suffered from generous impulses. 
Almost before he knew he had done it, he had given 
Mrs. Tyson the ring, and she had accepted it under 
decent protest. He had always meant to give it 
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to her, so he said, as a little token of gratitude for 
—for everything. He scribbled the requisite 
cheque, and in a moment he was out in the street 
again, with the cool air of heaven on his heated 
brow, and—he noticed this with pain—with Mrs. 
Tyson by his side, driving her way through thick 
traffic by sheer force of colour. He quite thought 
he had said good-bye to her in the shop. He had 
intended to do so. He felt as if he had made all 
the mistakes in the world, and there were no more 
for him to make. But there were still a few. 

Somebody said something about tea, and pre- 
sently he was seated in a Bond Street tea-shop, 
eating something unpleasant that made his fingers 
sticky, while Mrs. Tyson did what was necessary 
with a muffin. She had suddenly gone earnest, and 
was telling him in a subdued voice that there was 
one thing she must beg and pray—that he would 
never say one word about it to Hector. She would 
tell him herself when she found a suitable oppor- 
tunity, for Hector had fits of the maddest jealousy. 
** Though,” she added plaintively, ‘“‘ I’m sure he’s 
never had the slightest cause.” 

** T’m sure he never has,”’ said Temple with more 
fervour than was absolutely complimentary. ‘‘ I’d 
meant, of course, to ask his permission, Mrs. Tyson, 
but it shall be as you say.” 

‘Oh yes. Much the best. It’s only occasion- 
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ally that he’s like that, and I shall make it all right. 
Oh, I say, do you always tip the girls at tea-shops 
like that ? I never give more thana penny. You 
know, it seems so funny to hear you keep on calling 
me Mrs. Tyson All my friends call me Bella. 
That was my stage name—Bella Delorme—I mean, 
it still is, of course, though I’m resting at present. 
I’ve got plenty of offers, but nothing I could fancy. 
[Pll never take a vulgar part, if you know what 
I mean. Oh, perhaps I’ve gone too far. You do 
consider yourself a friend of mine, don’t you? 
Perhaps you’d rather not call me Bella.” 

There was at that moment no single person in 
the world whom Archibald Temple hated as he 
hated Mrs. Tyson. But he was as incapable of 
hurting a woman’s feelings as he was of jumping 
over St. Paul’s. If he had been compelled to do 
one or the other he would probably have made a 
shot at the cathedral. He called her Bella. But 
across his nervous breakdown and wrecked intelli- 
gence there came one gleam of common sense. In 
the same breath he pleaded an instant and impor- 
tant engagement. In another moment he was in a 
taxicab on his way to an address in Bury Street, 
St. James’s. 

But Mrs. Tyson had not in the least lost her 
head. She was a sentimentalist. That is to say, 
she had a considerable practical streak in her, sub- 
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ject to occasional effacement from vanity or a sense 
of the theatre. She really believed that Temple 
had fallen in love with her, and felt pleased about 
it. But her mature heart was not touched. Her 
mind had been in good working order all the time. 
And as soon as Mr. Temple’s taxicab had departed, 
she skipped back to the jeweller’s again. 

She started on the contents of that handbag, and 
found with pain that some of them were not, from 
the point of view of an academical jeweller, what 
they appeared to be. His final offer was not 
satisfactory, but Mrs. Tyson accepted it. 

** And now,” she said, **‘ what am I to do about 
this ring that the young gentleman forced on me. 
He wouldn’t take no for an answer, as you saw. 
But I simply daren’t wear it. I tremble to think 
what Sir Charles—what my husband would say.” 

The jeweller’s assistant was not deceived. He 
had not been chosen for his credulousness. But 
though he had no belief in the mythical Sir Charles, 
he knew his job. 

“Well, m’lady,” he said, ‘‘ we could allow 
twenty-six cash for the ring. Rather more, if you 
were spending the money with us.”’ 

She was not spending the money with them. 
She pocketed twenty-six pounds in notes and gold, 
and rejoiced that she had had the presence of mind 
to speak of her husbar-d’s jealousy. Temple would 
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understand why she never wore the ring, and it 
would be all undisclosed increment. As a matter 
of fact, Hector Tyson was one of the least jealous 
of men, but if he knew that his wife had twenty-six 
pounds, he was likely to borrow money. At the 
Bodega he did not confine himself to biscuits. 


Forrester was not in when Temple called at the 
flat in Bury Street. But Forrester was expected 
back immediately, and his servants knew Temple. 
Temple waited. 

And presently in came Forrester with his 
customary air of having just triumphed over an 
adversary. ‘*‘ You here?” said Forrester cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Good business.” 

‘*1’m done for,’? said Temple. “It’s all up. 
I’m ruined. Ive come to say good-bye.” 

He was made to tell his story in detail. George 
made no comments, though he asked an occasional 
question. There was nothing feminine about 
George, and he never used the words “I told you 
so.” 

** That’s all right,”’ said George. ‘“* I should have 
done just what you did. You’ve never made love 
to her, and she’s got nothing in writing. Coulan’t 
be better. You just send a postcard to these Tysons 
—I’ll dictate it—that you’re called out of town 
and can’t take your lessons in love at present. And 
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you really are called out of town, because you are 
going down to my people at Guildford to-morrow 
morning with me.” 

“JT can’t doit. I’m going there for Christmas in 
a fortnight’s time. I don’t want to make them 
absolutely sick of me. One must be reasonable.” 

‘“ All right. Here’s the mater’s letter to me. 
‘So glad you can get away on Thursday this week. 
Do bring Archie with you if you can—we all love 
him.’ That good enough ? ” 

‘‘ She’s always indulgent to any friend of yours, 
and it’s most awfully decent of her. But what 
about the Tysons ?” 

‘* You’ve paid for your lessons in love in advance. 
That’s all they care about. You—well, you’ll post- 
pone them till you feel like it, and that’s all you 
need to care about.” 

** Anybody there ? ” 

“Only Kitty Desmond.” 

‘* She always rots me.”’ 

“You should be flattered. As a rule she don’t 
take the trouble.” 

“* What’s the train ? ” said Archibald. 

It is true that Kitty chaffed poor Archibald, 
apparently without mercy. But she made it quite 
clear that she required no assistance. If any 
sycophant also tried to chaff Archibald, he found 
at once that he was all wrong and _ rather 
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dull. Kitty took the trouble to make it plain to 
him. 

Archibald realized nothing. From sheer force 
of destiny he proposed at a dance in the Christmas 
holidays, but his discovery of the real woman in 
Kitty was the great surprise of his life. And after 
that he became oblivious. If you had asked him 
who Mrs. Tyson was, it is doubtful if he could have 
told you. Certainly he never took the lessons for 
which he had paid. 

When Mrs. Tyson saw the advertisement of the 
marriage in the daily paper and read it out to her 
husband, the sentimentalist once more arose in her. 

‘*'You know, Hector, I’ve been expecting this. 
As a matter of fact, he could never come back here. 
I don’t know why, but I do know that he was very 
strongly attracted by me.” 

“You?” said Hector. ‘‘ Rats!” And it was 
very rude of him. 


THE TWO JULIETS 


CHAPTER I 


WuaeEN that talented and moderately young man, 
Mr. Percy Stunt, having taken the Eldorado for a 
season, announced that at his production of Romeo 
and Juliet the audience would make their entrance 
from the stage, it was confidently felt in the best 
quarters that the British drama was still progressing. 
But the retrograde, like the poor, we have always 
with us. Two letters appeared in the Daily Mail 
on the subject. One, from Mrs. Portlove, of the 
Rectory, Greater Borham, Sussex, pointed out 
that the sight of the back of the scenery would do 
much to destroy the illusion. To this Mr. Stunt 
replied, quietly and with dignity, that in this case 
there would be no scenery—only symbolical sug- 
gestions—and that the outworn fallacy that illusion 
was required on the stage had done perhaps as much 
as anything to hinder the mature development of 
the drama, and to shackle the imagination of the 
audience. The other letter was anonymous, and 
merely suggested thai the audience should also pro- 
182 
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ceed from the stage to the refreshment bar and stop 
there, a beil being rung when the play was safely 
over. To this it was not consistent with Mr. Stunt’s 
dignity to reply at all, nor did he. However, a lady 
who admired his methods wrote to the Daily 
Mail to say that such facetiousness was ungentle- 
manly and inartistic. She signed herself ‘A 
Woman Who Thinks,” and her real name was Cara 
Lester. 
A few days later—it is difficult to explain how 
these coincidences occur—another morning paper 
had another article about the new production. It 
took the form of an interview with Mr. Percy Stunt. 
Those who had been puzzled by the substitution of 
‘* symbolical suggestion ” for scenery now had the 
whole thing made clear to them. We will quote a 
_few lines from the interview. 

*** What, what, what, what ?’ said Mr. Stunt, 
his nervous, mobile hands quivering with excite- 
ment. ‘No, no. Emphatically no. No scenery. 
At the back of the stage I hang curtains, and these 
will be changed from time to time in tune with the 
progress of the drama. At first their clash: of colour 
will show the strife between Montague and Capulet. 
Later a pale rose colour deepening to purple will 
mark the passion of the balcony scene. Quite 
simply, too, their black funereal gloom will indicate 


the tragedy. How much better, how much more 
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suggestive, this will be than the alleged triumphs of 
those wretched scenic artists.’ 

‘*Mr Stunt paused and lit another cigarette. I 
then ventured to ask him if a notice would be 
shown, stating what each scene was. 

““*No,? he said. ‘There will be no printed label. 
Unless we can be more backward than the back- 
most, we are not really progressing. But, still, 
we shall be gentle with the babes and sucklings. 
A symbol will always indicate what the scene is 
supposed to be.’ 

*** A symbol, Mr Stunt ?’ 

““* Yes, yes. A simple paving-stone will suggest 
a street. A brick and a plant-pot cannot be mis- 
taken in their evocation of a garden and the exterior 
of a house. A skull will suggest at once a tomb. 
It is in this way that I make my audience collabor- 
ate with my players. Each in a sense must become 
the other. What is valuable in my productions 
is not what I give. It is not even the much larger 
part which I omit. It is the effect produced by 
more subtle stimuli than are generally employed 
in a theatre on the minds and imaginations of the 
audience. That I abolish the footlights is nothing. 
That I abolish the orchestra is nothing. Com- 
paratively dull people have already seen the neces- 
sity for such steps as that. What is important is 
that I whip the imaginations of the audience into 
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a totally new activity, so that even an uneducated 
costermonger in the gallery will see Capulet’s 
garden or the cell of Friar Laurence, and will see it 
the more clearly because it will not be there.’ ” 

It was hardly to be expected that this interview 
would pass without notice. It is even possible 
that it was not intended to pass without notice. 
Punch made fun of it in an excellent skit, entitled 
“The Bricl: and Plant-pot Drama.’ But then 
Punch takes nothing seriously except humour. 
The editor received a very severe letter on the 
thoughtless cruelty of his joke. The letter was 
anonymous and never published, but, as a matter 
of fact, it was written by Cara Lester. 

And then for a whole week very little was heard 
of Mr. Percy Stunt. The Westminster Gazette had 
a column article headed: ‘‘ Percy Stunt. The 
Man and the Producer.” But it contained few 
fresh facts. An article in one of the weekly reviews, 
entitled: ‘‘ What Shakespeare owes to Stunt,” 
was full of generous and yet critical enthusiasm. 
One or two personal paragraphs appeared in the 
evening papers. It had, for instance, been stated 
that Percy Stunt was a vegetarian, and it had also 
been denied. Percy Stunt himself had been asked 
to settle the question. “Am I a vegetarian ?”’ 
he said. ‘“‘I do not know. Do I eat at all? 
They say so. But I do not think of these things. 
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You see, I am not here at all. For weeks now I 
have been in Verona.” Several people admired 
this reply—among them Cara Lester. 

And then, on the eve of production, Mr. Stunt 
broke silence once more. With a kindness that 
did him credit he allowed himseif to be interviewed 
again, and this time he made a further disclosure 
as to his methods. Again we will quote a few 
lines : 

‘* ¢ Look at that picture,’ said Mr. Stunt, his tense 
and eager face alert with intellectuality. 

‘IT looked at it. It was a reproduction by the 
Arundel Society of a painting by an early Italian 
master. ‘ You see,’ said Mr. Stunt, ‘that repre- 
sents a Biblical scene, a scene in Palestine, long 
before the artist lived. But are the costumes 
Oriental? They are not. They are the costumes 
of the artist’s own day and own country. He 
was bold and he was simple, and his reward was 
immortality. I follow his example. In my pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet the costumes will be 
the absolutely ordinary costumes of England to-day. 
Such illusion as can be produced by a costumier 
or stage carpenter is artistically worthless. In 
the balcony scene, for instance, the balcony will be 
represented by a domestic step-ladder. All that 
is necessary is for Juliet to appear at a higher level 
than Romeo, and a step-ladder is the simplest and 
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therefore the best way of obtaining this. When 
Shakespeare said ‘‘ balcony,” he did not mean 
“balcony.” What he had really in his mind was 
the mysterious sex difference in male aspiration and 
female surrender. The man must look up, and the 
woman must look down. That is all, and it can be 
symbolized—and will be symbolized—with the 
step-ladder.’ ” 

Punch was very busy again next week. Stunt 
was a gold-mine. 

Mr. Stunt paid no high salaries. ‘‘ The employ- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘ of some jaded star, bound up with 
a series of wrong associations, would be repulsive to 
me.” He was careful to choose people of good 
appearance, beautiful voices, and perfect elocution. 
He persuaded them to act as little as possible. 
He gave some of them Russian names, and the 
gossip of the clubs said that he had brouglit them 
specially from St. Petersburg for the purpose. 
The name of the actress who played Juliet was not 
given at all. 

The production was received with considerable 
divergence of opinion, both in the house and out 
of it. This was to be expected. In spite of the 
frequent and generous opportunities that he had 
given them in the Press, not everybody was able 
to assimilate the Stunt point of view. 

One critic wrote: ‘* Last night the world came 
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to life again. Every convention of the stage lay 
dead. The fine and majestic symbolism of the 
entrance of the audience from the stage was fully 
and richly successful. We saw the actors where, 
but a few moments before, we, too, had been. 
In effect we had been in Verona with them. A 
closer intimacy was established. Not a painted 
Verona—not a mess of canvas and carpentering— 
but that spiritual Verona that we see only with our 
eyes closed.” 

There was about a column more of this, which, 
however, for one reason or another, I omit. It is 
only fair to quote a critic who took a less favourable 
view. ‘‘Mr. Stunt has apparently been trying to. 
find out about how much the British public will 
stand. He probably knows now. If he does 
not, he will know in a week. We do not wish to 
elaborate the point. The actors and actresses 
did their best under conditions that would have 
made a cat laugh, and did make most of the 
occupants of the gallery laugh consumedly. Mr. 
Stunt’s Russians, by the way, spoke English with 
a suspiciously good accent. To present Romeo and 
Juliet in this way is a profanation of Shakespeare 
and an insult to the intelligence of the public.” 

Now much divergence of opinion brings much 
talk. And much talk means commercial success 
in the theatre. 
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The piece carried Mr. Stunt right through his 
season, and only in the last fortnight showed any 
signs of flagging. 


CHAPTER II 


Cara LESTER came back from the first night of 
Stunt’s Romeo and Juliet in a taxicab alone to her 
father’s house in Cromwell Road. She had become 
engaged to be married, in the days when she was 
less serious, to Mr. Andrew Dunn, and the engage- 
ment was not yet quite broken off. Dunn, in fact, 
in spite of many disagreements, had offered to 
accompany her to the theatre that evening, but she 
had refused him. ‘I know you,” she said. “It’s 
awfully kind of you, but you would spoil everything. 
You haven’t got the right way of looking at things.” 
And Dunn had replied savagely that he supposed 
not. 

Cara, in company with many other people, had 
noticed that elaborate and expensive production did — 
not seem to be in keeping with the simple sincerity 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The managers who spent 
so much money on them were buying crutches for a 
drama that did not need them. Cara had detected 
the obvious, and in her triumph over that detection 
she let herself be deceived by the plausible. 
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She possessed a good deal of imagination and a 
good deal of ignorance. Both may be forgiven in 
the young. Her idea of Percy Stunt had been of 
gradual growth. She had disliked the name Stunt 
intensely when she had first heard it, but she 
had quite got over that now, and said Percy Stunt 
with the same devotional fervour with which the 
enthusiastic admirers say Napoleon or Shelley 
or Leonardo. Somehow she had formed the idea 
that Percy Stunt was a poor man, risking his all 
for Shakespeare. She regarded him as a youth 
who fought a lost cause with splendid courage. 
Every derisive laugh from the gallery that night 
stabbed her in the heart. He was not getting 
justice. She was quite sure (though she had never 
seen the man) that even his portrait in the illus- 
trated weeklies did not do him justice. He was a 
martyr and an artist. Once you get into this 
appreciative spirit, you can stand almost any- 
thing. Cara had never smiled at the substitution 
of walking sticks for swords, or a step-ladder for 
a balcony. She quite thought that she had seen 
a play by Shakespeare. What she had really seen, 
of course, was a sort of cataleptic rehearsal of 
a play by Shakespeare, with a few effects intro- 
duced that were unintentionally but screamingly 
funny. 

Between the idea: Stunt that Cara had con- 
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structed and the real Stunt there were several 
salient points of difference. It was quite true that 
his portrait in the illustrated weeklies did not do 
him justice, but it erred on the side of mercy. It 
did not, for instance, reveal the fact that the crown 
of his head was bald. He was moderately young 
—and had every intention of remaining so—but he 
had had fifteen years’ experience in his profession 
in different parts of the globe. He was not risking 
his all for Shakespeare. He was risking about a 
third of his all for Percy Stunt. At the Eldorado 
Theatre he was not playing entirely with his own 
money. There was a syndicate behind him of 
men who did not believe that Percy would put 
them wrong. They knew him to be a shrewd 
man. They knew him to be capable of colossal 
bluff. They knew him to be clever in his use and 
management of the Press. He was not a martyr 
and he was not an artist. Syndicates back neither. 
He was a speculator with a determination to catch 
the prevailing fashion, run it for all it was worth, 
and then bury it. Cara had pictured Percy Stunt 
sitting after the performance in the deepest dis- 
tress, humiliated by ridicule, conscious of failure, 
certain of ruin. As a matter of fact, shortly before 
the fall of the curtain Percy Stunt observed that he 
thought he had done the trick this time, and went 
off to supper at the Savoy. 
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Cara thought that she had witnessed a failure 
which did not deserve to be a failure. She had 
really witnessed a success which did not deserve 

-to be a success. At the Eldorado Theatre some- 
thing was to be seen which was not to be seen 
anywhere else in London. Therefore people went 
to the Eldorado Theatre. There had been nothing 
like it before, and as soon as it had served its 
purpose Percy Stunt did not propose that there 
should be anything like it again. Of course, among 
the audience there were some who thought that 
they had been attracted by a simpler and more 
artistic method of representing Shakespeare. But 
even of those, some who came to pray remained to 
scoff. Cara had read the most scathing and con- 
temptuous notices of the production. She had 
seen the pit and gallery too much amused by it to 
be really angry. And when a week later she tried 
to revisit the Eldorado Theatre, no seat was to be 
obtained anywhere in the house. This perplexed 
her, but she thought it was hopeful. New ideas 
did sometimes prevail. 

Andrew Dunn had no new ideas. He was retro- 
grade, and he was a stockbroker. Women liked 
him for his looks and men respected him for his 
golf handicap. But Cara felt now that there 
could be no permanent happiness with one whose 
views differed so widely from her own. In a very 
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kind and discreet letter she broke off the engage- 
ment. 
She had decided to marry nobody now... 
unless, of course . . . but that was an idle dream. 
It was even idler than she supposed. It was 
Percy Stunt’s second wife who was playing the part 
of Juliet. 


CHAPTER III 


THE season was over. Andrew Dunn went off 
to a place in Yorkshire to shoot and to play golf, 
and there he made the acquaintance of Mr. Gilman. 
Being men, they spoke principally of two topics— 
sport and business. 

‘*Did you ever do anything in the theatrical 
way ?” said Gilman one night. 

** Well, no,” said Dunn. ‘“‘I don’t know any- 
thing about it, you see, and it is quite outside my 
regular line of business.” 

‘* It’s pretty good when it comes off. I did very 
well this season at the Eldorado. I was one: of 
Stunt’s backers, you know.” 

‘*T didn’t know. He’s a great Shakespeare 
enthusiast, isn’t he ?”’ 

Gilman laughed. ‘‘ That was the idea, of course,” 
he said. ‘‘ But you should get Stunt on the subject 
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himself, in one of his more confidential moments. 
Clever chap though. It was really a great game, 
and Stunt saw that the moment was ripe for it. 
A public that turns a post-impressionist exhibition 
into a success is panting to take anything that 
seems wrong but new. That was his idea, and he 
was right. What do you think that production 
cost us ?” 

‘**Oh, I don’t know. Pots of money, I dare say.” 

‘** Nothing, my boy. Practically nothing. No- 
thing to pay for scenery. Nothing to pay for 
costumes. Not an actor or actress drawing 
more than five quid a week. No_ orchestra. 
No author’s fees. Very little advertising. Things 
like that make a difference.” 

*“* Just at first I was always seeing Stunt’s name 
in the papers.” 

** Yes, you can’t teach Stunt anything about that. 
He gets more space in the Press for less money than 
any man living. You see, his ideas about Romeo 
and Juliet were so absolutely frantic that they made 
a sensation, they interested people. And Stunt 
played up marvellously. In those interviews when 
he was reeling off the most awful balderdash you 
ever heard in your life, he never so much as smiled. 
He even made his actors and actresses believe in his 
sincerity. Oh, it was a great game. You never 
met him, did you ?” 
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“No,” said Dunn. ‘I’m not in that crowd at 
all. I should like to meet him. He must be 
amusing.” 


““ Well, you shall meet him,” said Gilman cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ When we get back to town I’ll fix up a 
little dinner and let you know about it.” 

Andrew Dunn had ample time for reflection on 
his journey up to town next day. His engagement 
with Cara had never been of a very romantic 
order. Cara had taken a week to decide whether 
she would accept him or not, and during that week 
he had more than once almost hoped that he would 
be rejected. On more than one occasion the 
engagement had been nearly broken off. They 
differed too strongly about too many things. Cara 
was eager and credulous. He had told her himself 
that so long as anything was new, it never mattered 
a straw to her what else it was. About Percy 
Stunt she had been peculiarly obstinate. The 
difference between the man as she imagined him and 
the man as Gilman had revealed him made Andrew 
Dunn smile. What would happen if Cara ever met 
Percy Stunt? She would realize how hopelessly 
wrong she had been. She would not be quite 
so self-confident in future. She would become a 
more possible person. She would change her mind 
about many things—possibly, amongst others, 
about her broken engagement. Suppose that 
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pendence and general crankiness, and learned to rely’ 


rather upon his judgment. They might yet make 
a passably happy married couple. 

Gilman had a party of ten at dinner at the 
Carlton. Stunt and his wife were of the number. 
Stunt was a tall, lean, leathery sort of man. He 
was quiet and saturnine in manner. The stories 
which Gilman persuaded him to teil of his Eldorado 
production were really funny stories and well told. 
Lady Selby rather took to the man, as Andrew 
Dunn noticed. She would probably ask him to 
something or other, and would make him tell 
his stories again. And there was every chance 
that Cara would meet him there and be disillusioned. 
But Andrew Dunn found that he took surprisingly 
little interest in the point now. He took very little 
notice of Stunt, but he took a good deal of notice 
of Stunt’s second wife. 

Her stage name was Anna Carrone. She was 
very young—at least twenty years younger than 
her husband—darkly beautiful, and as graceful 
as a cat. The discovery which Andrew Dunn 
made about her at that dinner—a discovery which 
did interest him profoundly—was that if one person 
ever hated another, Anna hated her husband. He 
watched her expression as her husband was telling 
his stories. She was not able to keep the con- 
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tempt out of it. She joined in the laughter when 
he had finished, but there was bitterness in it. 
She behaved quite well, and in speaking of her 
husband to Andrew she said nothing depreciatory. 

** He really is immensely clever,”’ she said. ‘I 
did not want to play in that production of Romeo 
and Juliet. I did not want my stage name to 
appear in connection with it. He agreed with me 
at once. He saw that it would help his—well, 
his ideas of novelty—if the name of the actress 
who played Juliet were not given.” 

What Stunt’s own feelings were, Andrew could 
not fathom. Stunt never looked at his wife and 
never spoke to her. But that Anna hated her 
husband was as certain to Andrew Dunn as if she 
had told him so. He began to wonder why she 
hated him. We went on wondering when he got 
back to his rooms that night. Anna’s eyes were 
pathetic. They haunted him. 

Two days later Dunn met her in a shop in Bond 
Street. She said commonplace things and she 
spoke quite cheerfully, but Dunn could not see her ~ 
without being convinced of her unhappiness. He 
persuaded her to come and lunch with him at the 
Ritz, and there he talked about her future plans. 
Would her husband be producing another of 
Shakespeare’s plays ? 

‘** Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘ One can only do that kind 
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of thing for quite a short time. The public finds 
it out, and when it is no longer new it is nothing. 
Did you see our wicked performance ? ” 

** Yes, I went one night,’’ said Dunn. 

** Didn’t you hate it ? ” she asked eagerly. 

** Well,” said Dunn. “I’m not a very advanced 
kind of person. It did seem to me rather weird. 
It was a pity, too, because some of the acting 
was really good. I liked your Juliet, if I may 
say so. You are the only Juliet I have ever seen 
who looked young enough.”’ 

** Do you know what it feels like to go up a step- 
ladder to speak beautiful poetry, while the cads 
in the gallery are laughing at you ?” 

Andrew Dunn began to understand now why 
Anna hated her husband, and he began to think 
that she had reason. He asked her if she would 
be playing in his next production. 

“I do not even know what it is going to be,” 
she said. ‘* But—I know I am not playing in it.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Cara LesTER was feeling very dull. She had come 
back to town bored and tired with a series of 
visits. She told her dear Lady Selby that she did 
not want to go to anything any more ever. 
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“What rot,” said Lady Selby cheerfully. 
**'You’ve got to come to me next week. Wednes- 
day night. Quite an impromptu kind of thing. 
You remember that production of Romeo and 
Juliet that we all hooted at last season? I’ve 
got the man who did it, Percy Stunt.” 

**I should like to meet him,” said Cara. ‘I 
am afraid he must have felt terribly discouraged 
by the stupidity of the public when they failed to 
appreciate what he was doing for the drama.” 

** He cares no more for Shakespeare or the drama 
than I care for my last year’s hats. He wanted 
to make a lot of money, and he made it. And 
nobody appreciates the humour of the thing more 
than Percy Stunt himself. Ill get him to describe 
the way he talked to the young lady who came 
to interview him. The whole thing is a scream.” 

Cara let herself be persuaded. She went to that 
dinner, and all her illusions dropped dead like flies 
one after the other. Percy Stunt was not young. 
He was not good-looking. He was bald. He 
‘believed in nothing except money. He was meanly 
cynical. He was proud of having fooled simple 
people like herself. And after dinner she had a 
suspicion that Mr. Stunt had taken just a very 
little more wine than was good for him. The idol 
had fallen. The shrine was demolished. The 
worshipper went away disheartened. 
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When she got home she went straight to the 
desk in her room and opened it. She found at once 
the portrait of Percy Stunt that she had cut from 
an illustrated paper, and destroyed it. She had 
more difficulty in finding the play-bill, and in doing 
so turned over several packets of letters. She got 
the play-bill at last. It was a large sheet, feebly 
imitating early printing. At the top of it was 
a very rough woodcut of a tiger. Percy Stunt 
had been quite funny about that woodcut. The 
play-bill followed the portrait into the fire. But 
one of the letters remained in her hand, and she sat 
before the fire and read it. 

It was not, strictly speaking, a love-letter. As 
Cara read it she recognized grimly that Andrew 
and she had hardly ever written to one another 
except to quarrel about something. And he had 
been right. Ofcourse he had been right. He knew 
the world, and was not deceived by the Percy 
Stunts thereof. 

Cara read some more letters from that little 
packet, and then yielded to impulse. She sat down 
and wrote : 


“DEAR ANDREW,—I think I ought to tell you 
that to-night I met Mr. Percy Stunt at dinner. So 
I know now, of course, that in that production of 
Romeo and Juliet he had his tongue in his cheek the 
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whole time. The thing was a kind of swindle, and 
I was one of the swindled. You were quite right 
about him, and I was quite wrong. It seems to me 
only fair to tell you this. I do not think I shall 
ever be so ready to trust my own judgment again. 
Very likely there are many other points of difference 
between us, in which I ought not to have been 
so obstinate as I was.—Sincerely and penitently 
yours, CARA LESTER.” 


On the whole, the letter pleased her, partly be- 
cause she thought it would please Andrew. It 
preserved her self-respect. It suggested nothing 
directly. It was simply and frankly an honourable 
admission of a mistake. But Andrew would 
reply to it, and in his-reply it seemed to her quite 
probable that he would suggest a renewal of their 
engagement. This, she knew, would be pleasing 
to her parents, who liked Andrew. She would not, 
of course, accept his suggestion at once. She 
would take time to think it over. But in the end 
she would undoubtedly do what was wisest. 


CHAPTER V 


ANNA CarRoNE and Andrew Dunn walked on a 
sunny morning amid the falling leaves in Kensing- 
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ton Gardens. They had met more than once since 
that luncheon at the Ritz, and on this occasion they 
had met by appointment. Anna had been inclined 
to trust him at first sight. She had found him the 
kind of man to whom it was easy to tell things. He 
was obviously honourable, and he was sympathetic 
to her. 

So Andrew knew now about Anna’s part in that 
production of Romeo and Juliet. Her husband 
had not told her his whole scheme at first. He 
had told nothing of the money-making side of it. 
He had made her believe he was sincere, and had 
infected her with his enthusiasm. Later he had 
turned round and laughed at her. Things had 
not gone peaceably during the run of the piece. 
She had declared that she would play the part no 
longer, and he had bullied or cajoled her into it. 
She felt herself exploited and insulted. There was 
no taint of wounded vanity in the story as she told 
it. ‘‘I did believe in him,” she said. ‘“‘I did 
believe that I could be the Juliet that he wanted. 
Before the curtain went up on the first night I had 
ceased to believe in anything very much. I did 
the best I could. When an actress has undertaken 
a thing, she must go on with it. But I knew it 
was all wrong all the time.” 

To-day she had a further story to tell. Success 
had not improved Mr. Stunt. He had spread him- 
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self. He had gone in for life, and he had been too 
cynical or too shameless to secure secrecy for his 
lapses. 

““I ought to tell you,” she said. ‘‘ We are 
separating. I saw my lawyers this morning. 
They have no doubt that in a short time I shall 
be free from him, but in the meantime I am in an 
invidious position. I don’t think you ought to be 
seen with me.” 

‘“* What are you going to do ?”’ asked Andrew. 

“TI have got an engagement in a pretty good 
touring company for the next two or three months. 
Then, of course, I come back for my case.” 

‘** When you come back,”’ said Andrew, ‘‘I shall 
be waiting for you. You won’t forget it. You will 
divorce this man. You will be free to marry again. 
When that time comes I shall be waiting.” 

‘**T shall not forget. Oh, I shall not forget,” said 
Anna. 

After they had parted, on his way back to his 
chambers Andrew met Gilman, and Gilman looked 
exceedingly grave. He stopped Andrew. 

“Look here,” said Gilman. ‘I’ve got rather 
an unpleasant thing to do. I introduced you to 
that man Stunt. I did so in good faith, for I be- 
lieved that he was all right. But he was not. 
I felt it right to warn the people that I allowed 
‘to meet him. He was dining with Lady Selby, for 
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instance, last night, and I have just seen her about 
its 

‘““Oh?” said Andrew. ‘* What’s the matter 
with him ?”’ 

‘‘The syndicate, of which I was one, has been 
into the accounts. There is not going to be any 
publicity about it. Stunt will pay up, and we are 
not proud of being fooled.” : 

‘**T see,’ said Andrew drily. ‘It was all right 
for Stunt to exploit the public, but all wrong for 
him to deceive his backers.” 

*“ Quite so,” said Gilman simply. ‘ Quite so. 
You must draw the line somewhere. And of late 
the man had been going downhill, too, in other 
ways. He’s—well, he’s not respectable. I have 
just been hearing of the way he treated his wife. 
I won’t go into it, but it’s shameful. I thought 
I ought to warn you against continuing your 
acquaintance with him.” 

“That’s all right,” said Andrew. “I won’t 
continue it. Thanks for telling me.” 

When he got back to his rooms he found Cara 
Lester’s letter awaiting him. He read it through 
two or three times, and he took rather an unusual 
amount of trouble in writing his reply to it. In 
this he said that it had really been unnecessarily 
noble of her to confess to him that she had been 
mistaken. Doubtless he himself had made as many 
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mistakes. He had an uneasy recollection that 
the obstinacy had not all been on her side. The 
fact was that temperamentally they were quite 
unsuited to one another, and it was really a blessing 
that she had been clever enough to see this in 
time. But if they could not be lovers, he hoped 
that they would always remain friends. 

Cara Lester did what self-respect demanded. 
She burned this and the other letters which she 
had received from Mr. Andrew Dunn. Occupation 
is a fine thing to fill up the emotional vacancies 
which have been left in one’s life, and Cara Lester’s 
interest in the theatre had always been strong. 
She joined an amateur society of good standing, 
and developed unexpected talents. In fact, at the 
society’s forthcoming production of Romeo and 
Juliet she has been cast for the principal part. 
Other ladies of the society, possibly inspired by the 
mean motives of jealousy, say that the young man 
who is playing Romeo should have no difficulty in 
making love to her realistically. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Dunn have taken tickets 
for the performance. Cara says that it will make 
her very nervous, as Mrs. Dunn was at one time a 
professional actress. ‘“* And even tried to play the 
same part.” ’ 


HELD TO RANSOM 


CHAPTER I 


‘“‘Lire’s a wretched thing,’ said Archibald, a 
weary but well-dressed young man. “I’m going 
to giveitup. I’m sick of doing the same old things 
every day. Nothing ever happens, and if anything 
does happen it’s rotten. This morning I was fool 
enough to answer my own telephone. It was 
a jolly pretty girl who had got hold of the wrong 
number, and she wouldn’t stop and talk.” 

‘‘How do you know she was pretty?” asked 
James, his friend, rather less weary, but quite as 
well dressed. 

‘“‘ By the sound of the voice. You can always 
tell when a girl is pretty by the sound of her 
voice.” 

** You might as well say you can tell the colour of 
her hair by the way she sneezes.” 

‘“Tf she sneezed she wouldn’t interest me. But 
I wish you wouldn’t talk nonsense, James. This 
is very serious. I’m bored stiff in London. To- 
morrow the car will be round to take us down to 
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your rotten houseboat. Cars are back numbers, 
and houseboats are antediluvian s 

*“* The one thing that they couldn’t possibly be,” 
interrupted James. 

“Oh, don’t sit there criticizing! I want help. 
Think of something fresh and barbaric. ITve had 
too much of civilization. I want to break out. 
_ Can’t you think of anything? There must be 
some sort of possible lark somewhere.” 

‘“‘Let’s abduct a maiden,’ said James per- 
functorily and with no apparent interest. 

And then Archibald woke up. 

‘‘Emphatically no!’ he said. ‘The maiden 
would scream. The maiden would have hysteria. 
She might even turn savage and marry one of us. 
We'll abduct a man. We'll carry him off in the 
car to the houseboat. Once aboard the lugger, 
we may have a bit of fun with him.” 

“You don’t mean any of this nonsense?” 
said James. 

‘““Every word of it,” said Archibald. ‘ And 
you’ve got to help.” 

And presently, in the working out of the plot 
and the arranging of the details, Archibald became 
almost animated, 
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CHAPTER II 


Mr. Herpert Pures sat at meat—or, to be 
pedantie, eggs—at a quarter to eight in the morning. 
This he did six mornings out of seven. And his 
household held it to be a grievance. Mr. Phipps’s 
maid objected to it on the grounds that eight 
o’clock was soon enough for anybody. Mr. 
Phipps’s two daughters, Agnes and Cecilia, objected 
to it on general principles. They objected to most 
of papa’s little ways. Mrs. Phipps herself pointed 
out about three times a week that even if he took 
the later train it would still be possible for him 
to reach the office before the statutory hour of ten. 

“The whole question,” Mr. Phipps would reply, 
“resolves itself into this—am I to be master in 
my own house, oramI not? IfI am not, say so.” 

And Mrs. Phipps always said so, but Mr. Phipps 
was an obstinate man and remained unmoved. He 
was not unreasonable, he would point out. Far from 
it. It was a question of advantage and disad- 
vantage. By breakfasting early he was enabled 
to leave the train at St. James’s Park, walk through 
the park to the Embankment, and so on to his office. 
He arrived there cheered and refreshed by the 
healthy exercise. If, on the other hand, he took 
the later train, the chances were that he would have 
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to travel up with Mr. Henry Bunn—a facetious 
gentleman whom Mr. Phipps detested. 

This morning Mr. Phipps expatiated further. 
Agnes, aged fourteen, and Cecilia, aged twelve, had 
not entered the room until four minutes after the 
gong had sounded. They were surprisingly pretty 
considering their parentage, but looks are not 
everything. Moral lapses, such as unpunctuality 
at breakfast, must be corrected. 

“This morning,” said Mr. Phipps, glaring at 
them through his pince-nez, “* the sun rose at 5.13.” 

** Couldn’t help itself,”’ said Agnes. 

“Poor old sun!” said Cecilia. 

** You are perfectly well aware of my meaning,” 
said their father. ‘‘Do you intend to obey the 
rules and regulations of this house, or do you not ? 
It’s a simple question.” 

Agnes and Cecilia assured him of the excellence 
and purity of their intentions. The trouble lay in 
the practical expression of them. 

‘“*T myself,” said Mr. Phipps, with a feeling of 
pardonable pride, “‘ am never one minute late for 
breakfast. As the gong rings I walk into the room 
I am never one mimute late at the office. In 
thirteen years I have never once lost my train. I 
have never once been one minute late for dinner. 
I ask you to do nothing more than I do—gladly— 
myself,”’ 
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A few minutes later Mr. Phipps, clothed in a 
silk hat and a frock-coat, and carrying a small brown 
bag left Elmhurst. And Elmhurst was not alto- 
gether sorry to be quit of him until the evening. 
He was a good man. He served his employers 
faithfully and well. But he was as dull as a 
deputation, as tiresome as a stone in a shoe. 

In the train Mr. Phipps selected that seat which 
would give him control of the window—a control 
that he used ever with a wise moderation—and 
lit one Pearl of the Harem cigarette; you get an 
astonishing number of them for threepence, and 
the picture in the packet is alone worth the money. 
He opened his brown bag and took from it his news- 
paper. In the morning that bag never contained 
anything but his newspaper and one clean handker- 
chief. On the return journey it frequently con- 
tained fruit purchased in the City, or something for 
the garden, or even fish. The fish-basket so gener- 
ously provided by the dealer did not appeal to Mr. 
Phipps. It made no secret of its contents. As he 
stepped out of the train that day it might lacerate 
the feelings of the local fishmonger. 

His journey to St. James’s Park was, like the 
rest of his life hitherto, devoid of any incident of 
interest. In the park he passed, without paying 
much attention to it, a large closed motor-car. It 
had drawn up against the curb and was standing 
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still, but the engines were still purring. Inside the 
car sat two young and well-dressed gentlemen 
whom we have already met. They noticed Mr. 
Phipps. 

“That’s our man,” said Archibald, with con- 
viction. “* In all his life nothing whatever has ever 
happened to him. Something is going to happen 
- to him to-day.” 

“We shall both be in the hands of the police 
before the day’s over,’’said James. ‘‘ But no matter. 
I'll step out and catch him. Get out your revolver.”’ 


CHAPTER III 


Mr. Puiprs always admitted afterwards when he 
told the story—and he told it frequently—that the 
young gentleman who raised his hat and addressed 
him in St. James’s Park had a pleasant smile and 
delightful manners. 

‘* So sorry to trouble you,”’ said James, ‘‘ but there 
is a lady in a car here who wishes to speak to you.”’ 

“To me? A lady?” said Mr. Phipps blankly. 

** Yes. Idon’t know hername. She called you, 
but you did not hear. She asked me to fetch you. 
I understood it was on some business matter.” 

It was not impossible. Was not Mr. Phipps 
almost managing clerk to a firm of solicitors ? 
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Had he not helped many ladies with his knowledge 
and advice ? 

He returned to the car. James opened the door. 
Mr. Phipps took off his hat and put one foot on the 
step. And then things began to happen very 
quickly. He felt a strong impellent force from 
behind. He found himself lying on the floor of the 
car with another man on top of him, and the other 
man held a revolver. The door banged and the car 
started. An almost new silk hat had received 
irreparable injury. 

** You are quite safe, Mr. Waffle,” said Archibald, 
‘*‘as long as you make no sound, and do nothing 
to attract public attention. Give us your word 
as to that, and you may just as well take a seat in 
the ordinary way. Remember, I shall keep my 
revolver handy. If you break your word you are 
a dead man.” 

Mr. Phipps protested that he had never broken his 
word in his life. If they would let him get up he 
would do all that they required. It was a case of 
mistaken identity. His name was not Wafile. 
He could prove who he was, and he hoped they 
would then let him get out, as it was absolutely 
essential for him to be at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by 
ten. 

They permitted hin: to get up and to take a seat 
with his back to the driver. James handed him his 
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hat, saying politely that he was afraid it was not 
what it had once been. 

Mr. Phipps was a good deal shaken and spoke a 
little breathlessly. 

“Really, gentlemen, this is the most extra 
ordinary thing that has ever happened tome. And 
it’s all a mistake. I do not know why you want 
this Mr. Waffle. It looks to me very much like— 
but that’s none of my business. The whole point 
is that I am not Mr. Waffle.” 

‘* Then who are you ?”’ asked Archibald, sternly. 

**T am Mr. Herbert Phipps, managing clerk—or 
almost managing clerk—to Messrs. Reynard Boyle, 
& Dalton, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’’ 

At this point James and Archibald exchanged 
meaning glances. 

‘**Here is my visiting card,’’ Phipps went on. 
‘*Here again is a letter—from a coal merchant 
soliciting a trial order—addressed to me by that 
name. You have only to look at these documents 
to be convinced of your error. I beg, gentlemen, 
that you will stop the car at once. It is going quite 
in the wrong direction for me, and it is essential that 
I should be at the office at ten. I have said so much 
to the other clerks on the subject of punctuality 
that it would be highly embarrassing for me | 

‘“‘ Gad,” said James, “‘ they do get it up for you 
nowadays. He’s actually taken the precaution 
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to put that visiting card and letter into his 
pocket.” 

‘* Look here, Waffle,”’ said Archibald, ‘‘ if you go 
on like this you may make me angry. We know 
you perfectly well. You are Clarence H. Waffle, 
the Chicago millionaire. We’ve made no mistake.” 

‘** Of course not,” said James. ‘“* Same features 
exactly.” 

‘‘Same expression of dashing bravado,” con- 
tinued Archibald—an observation which caused 
James to look for a moment out of the window. 
**- You are staying at the Ritz. You are over here 


for two big deals, and you pulled one of them off _ 


yesterday. You won’t pull the second one off 
until we are paid. If you’ve got five thousand 
pounds on you in notes, which is quite probable, 
you can hand them over and we'll stop the car. 
If not, you’re going to be taken toa nice quiet 
place, and you’re going to be kept there until you 
or your friends find that five thousand No, 
don’t move towards the window. I should much 
prefer not to shoot, if it is possible.” 

““T have not got five thousand pounds,” pro- 
tested Mr. Phipps. “* I’ve never had so much money 
in my life. None of my friends has got anything 
like that amount. You really are wasting your 
time, gentlemen. If you’d only stop at a call- 
office and ’phone the Ritz, the chances are that 
you'll find that this Mr. Waffle. with whom 
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you have this—er—business arrangement, is still 
there.” 

*“Don’t go on like that,” said James. ‘* You 
make me tired. We aren’t going to argue the point 
with you. You are Waffle. Five thousand is only 
a flea-bite to you. Why be so obstinate? You 
can’t affect men like my friend here and myself. 
We’ve been in this business for years. It’s our living. 
We abduct two or three millionaires every season. 
As a matter of fact, five thousand is a ridiculously 
small ransom to ask for a man like you.” 

** Oh, well,” said Archibald. ‘‘ If he won’t, he 
won’t. What does it matter? In six weeks’ 
time, at the latest, he will have changed his mind. 
And every week puts a thousand on to the ransom.”’ 

‘*I wonder,” said Mr. Phipps desperately, ‘‘ if 
by any chance you two are mad.” 

“TI shouldn’t say that again if I were you,” said 
James. ‘‘My friend here with the gun has got 
rather a quick temper. Have you got such a 
thing as a newspaper about you, Waffle ?”’ 

‘*There is a morning paper in my bag,” said 
Phipps, anxious to placate his captors. 

‘** Good,” said James. ‘“‘ We’ll take turns at it.” 

For the rest of the journey Archibald read and 
James watched, or James read and Archibald 
watched. The only person who never got the 
newspaper was Phipps. 


London was left behind them now. Mr. Phipps 
P 
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looked out of the window and tried, but failed, 
to discover through what localities they were 
passing. The sun shone. The country looked 
fresh and green. There was a slight, cool breeze. 
It was an ideal day for a picnic, but Mr. Phipps 
failed to enjoy it. When he got back—if he ever 
did get back—he must, if he were to stick to the 
truth, tell a most improbable story to that terrific 
gentleman, Mr. William Boyle. Would he believe 
it? Would Mr. Phipps’s faithful and punctual 
service for thirteen years be taken into account, or 
would Mr. Phipps be dismissed? These were 
distressing thoughts. 

“Tf you will permit it, pene aien he said, 
** T should like to send a telegram to my employer.” 

“* Asking him for the five thousand ? ” 

‘“No. He wouldn’t send five thousand on my 
account. He would probably take quite a different 
line if he knew. I only want to explain that I shall 
not be able to be at the office to-day.” 

‘* All right,” said James. ‘“* You can send that 
telegram as soon as we get to the boat. Naturally 
we shall read it first.” 

“The boat?’ said Mr. Phipee “Am I to 
be taken out to sea?” 

** Well, that’s an idea,” said Archibald. “‘ Do you 
think we could cross the Channel in her ?” 

The other bandit told him not to be a silly idiot. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE car stopped alongside the gate of a field, and 
Phipps was instructed to get out. He took a 
look at the chauffeur’s face. When he brought 
the machinery of the law to bear on these criminals 
it would be necessary to identify them. Somewhat 
to his surprise he noticed that the man was smiling. 

The field sloped downward to a backwater of the 
Thames, and there, looking very white and festive 
was moored the houseboat, the Angora, the 
property of Mr. James Boyle. Mr. Phipps saw it 
with a feeling of relief. It was only a house- 
boat. He would not be taken to sea, then. In 
time a man of his intelligence might escape from 
a houseboat. 

Communication between the houseboat and the 
bank was established by one plank. The plank 
seemed to Mr. Phipps to be far too long and far too 
narrow. If he had had any choice, he would have 
refused to venture upon it. He said to Archibald 
that it really did not look quite safe. 

“It’s not,” said Archibald. “It’s horribly 
dangerous. But it will be much safer for you to 
walk that plank than to attempt to stop here. 
Don’t fall off if you can help it. The water’s 
rather deep.” 
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James ran up the plank first. Mr. Phipps 
followed very slowly and very gingerly, but he 
reached the deck of the Angora safely. Archibald 
came last, and drew up the plank after him. A 
man-servant now came forward, and he also was 
smiling. 

‘* Sims,’’ said James to the man-servant, ‘‘ this 
is Mr. Waffle. We’ve captured him. Make him 
as comfortable as you can, but give no informa- 
tion whatever. You know your instructions. Mr. 
Rivers and myself are going off in the punt to hold 
a conclave, as soon as we’ve changed. If Mr. 
Waffle attempts to escape, shoot him.” 

““ Very good, sir,’ said the smiling Sims. 

** And, meanwhile, you can let him write a 
telegram.” 

Mr. Phipps was accommodated with a deck- 
chair under an awning, a block of telegraph forms 
and a pencil. He wrote: 


‘Very much regret unavoidably detained here 
and unable to get to the office to-day. Hope to 
explain later. ‘PHIPPS, 


James and Archibald reappeared in flannels 
and read the telegram gravely. 

‘* Let’s see,” said James. ‘* Telegraphic address 
is two words. Twenty-one words in all. That will 
cost you tenpence-halfpenny, Mr. Waffle. That’s 
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nothing to a millionaire, and we shall make no 
charge for sending it off for you.” 

Mr. Phipps paid his tenpence-halfpenny and 
watched the two men in the punt disappear round 
the bend of the river. Sims brought him a selection 
of magazines, a drink with ice in it, and a box of 
excellent Havanas. Mr. Phipps found that he was 
as nearly as possible enjoying himself. If he was 
to be kept a prisoner, at any rate he was not to 
suffer privations. He might as well make the best 
of things. And the drink was certainly pleasing 
to the palate and seemed apt on a warm morning. 
Mr. Phipps lit a cigar and opened a magazine. 

Meanwhile, just round a bend of the river James 
and Archibald, having despatched Mr. Phipps’s 
telegram, reclined in the punt under a tree and 
discussed the extreme gravity of the situation. 

**T ought not to know a man like you,” said 
James. ‘‘ You are not only an ass yourself, but 
you make me an ass as well. Look what you’ve 
led me into. We’ve gone and abducted Uncle 
Bill’s managing clerk. Uncle Bill comes down to 
the Angora to-night—to-night, if you please! Now 
you see the unholy mess I’ve got to face.” 

**Sorry,” said Archibald. ‘‘ But, of course, 
it’s entirely your own fault. It was you who 
suggested abducting as a pleasant pastime for a 
summer morning.” 
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that we should abduct a maiden. If we had 


stuck to maidens there would have been none of 
this trouble. Who was it who picked out this 
silly beggar? It was you. And I want to know 
what you’re going to do about it.” 

‘**Oh, don’t worry! It’s frightfully unhygienic 
to worry on a warm morning. So far the whole thing 
has gone beautifully. Once or twice it very nearly 
amused me. It will be easy enough to invent an 
escape for Mr. Waffle before your uncle arrives. 
He’s not due till seven. In any case, your uncle’s 
as good a sort as I] know. He won’t mind.” 

‘**T know my uncle a sight better than you do. 
He’s all right outside his office, but inside his 
office he’s a terror. He simply can’t understand 
jokes being played with business. Business is 
sacred. You don’t seem to realize what we’ve 
done. We've assaulted Phipps. We’ve threatened 
to shoot him 4 

** With unloaded revolvers ?”” added Archibald. 

“'That’s got nothing to do with it. We’ve 
smashed his hat and used him somewhat roughly. 
He'll have a big claim for damages, and my uncle 
will see that we pay it. Also, we'll both get three 
years’ penal.” 

“Try the hunger-strike. And, talking about 
hunger, we'll get back to lunch. What you’ve got to 
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do, James, is to avoid worry. I can understand 
that your uncle is worrying, and that Mr. Phipps 
is worrying. But I cannot see why we should 
worry. Things will sort themselves out. They 
always do.” 

James said gloomily that the next time Archibald 
wanted to do any abducting he could go and abduct 
all by himself. He then proceeded to do strenuous 
things with the punt pole. 

It was really an excellent luncheon. Sims had 
a profound understanding of such things. Mr 
Phipps became quite talkative. 

‘© You know, gentlemen,” he said, *‘ the whole of 
this is a complete mystery to me. I’ve been 
thinking it over while you were away in the punt.” 

‘* Surely, Mr. Waffle, it’s the simplest thing in the 
world,” said Archibald. ‘‘ We want a millionaire. 
We track him down. We get him into the car. _ 
We bring him here. We keep him here till he 
parts with five thousand pounds. It’s all in order, 
isn’t it?” | 

“‘What I mean,” said Mr. Phipps, “is that 
you two gentlemen don’t seem to be at all the kind 
of people who'd do a thing of the sort. It’s— 
you won’t mind my saying it—it’s criminal, and 
you don’t look in the least like criminals.” 

** Ah,” said Archibald, “‘ appearances are very 
deceptive! This houseboat, of course, is necessary 
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in our business. It helps to elude the police. Its 
position can be changed whenever necessary. A 
pot of paint will alter its name, its whole appearance. 
All the best men in our profession now use house- 
boats.” 

‘“* Is that really so ?”’? asked Mr. Phipps. 

** He’s quite right,” said James. ‘“‘ As a matter 
of fact, there is hardly a houseboat on the Thames 
which is not a perfect nest of crime.” 

‘““T say,’? suggested Archibald, “‘do you play 
three-handed bridge, Waffle ? ” . 

‘I play no games of chance,”’ said Mr. Phipps. 

‘I see you still stick to your story,’ said Archi- 
bald. ‘‘ We happen to know that Mr. Waffle is one 
of the six best bridge players in the States. How- 
ever, we won't press you. What would you like 
to do?” 

‘“ As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Phipps, “‘ fresh 
air sometimes has an effect of inducing with me 
a kind of drowsiness. Perhaps a short nap after 
luncheon fe 

“Right you are,” said Archibald. ‘Sleep 
away. James, I will allow you to beat me once 
more at piquet.” 

Mr. Phipps awoke an hour later to find James 
and Archibald standing by him, wearing expressions 
of grave anxiety. 

** We have to apologize to you, Mr. Phipps,” said 
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Archibald. ‘“* We have discovered that you are not 
Mr. Waffle. We have abducted the wrong man. 
Any compensation in our power we shall be glad 
to make. You are, of course, free to go whenever 
you like, and the car shall take you home, or any- 
where you like.” 

“* How did you find out ?”’ said Mr. Phipps. 

“We ought to have found it out long before,” 
said Archibald. “It’s been simply staring us in 
the face all the time. You’ve spent tenpence- 
halfpenny on a telegram. No millionaire would 
have spent more than sixpence. But your re- 
semblance to Waffle is most extraordinary. That 
is our only excuse.” 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Phipps, ‘“‘ what about some 
compensation ? Suppose I am dismissed from 
my firm for absenting myself without leave, and 
with no probable excuse. It becomes a very 
serious matter. You must be aware that you 
have done a most illegal thing. Do you know 
what i 

Here Mr. Phipps was interrupted by a loud shout 
of ‘“‘ Angora, ahoy!”’ There in the gate of the 
field stood a big man in a straw hat, with both 
hands to his mouth. Phipps had never seen Mr. 
Boyle in a straw hat before. None the less, he 
recognized him. 

‘“‘ This,” he said, ‘“‘is the most amazing thing.” 
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‘“‘ Archibald,” said James, ‘it’s Uncle Bill, 
hours before his time! Now then, what ?” 

Archibald suddenly developed activity. 

‘**That’s all right,” he said. “‘ You amuse our 
guest, and I'll talk to your uncle.” 

He re-established the communication with the 
bank, ran down the plank, and met Mr. Boyle as 
he descended the field. 

“Why is Mr. Boyle here ?”? asked Mr. Phipps. 
‘** What does it all mean ?” 

““It means,” said James, “‘ that we are in the 
soup. We are all in the soup. I am in the soup. 
Thou art in the soup. He, Archibald, is also in 
the soup.’” 

“I don’t understand the expression,” said Mr. 
' Phipps. 

*“ Never mind. Watch those two. You can’t 
hear what they say, but you can see it. At present 
it is all smiles. My Uncle Bill is just saying there 
was not much doing at the office, and his managing 
clerk was away, so he thought he might leave the 
work to the junior partners and get off early. 
Now Archibald is telling his story, and—yes, 
Uncle Bill is getting angry. Ever seen him 
angry ?”’ 

‘“* T’ve seen Mr. Boyle considerably annoyed.” 

* Well, he’s considerably annoyed now. There 
will be a small earthquake when he comes on board 
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this little boat. No, Archibald is getting hold of 
him. Wonderful chap, Archibald. I’m afraid, 
Mr. Phipps, he is giving a remarkably exact imita- 
tion of you and the way you took your abduction.”’ 

Mimicry was Archibald’s strongest point. It 
was impossible to resist it. And Mr. Boyle had 
a keen sense of humour. Quite suddenly he 
slapped his leg and exploded with laughter. 

** Atmosphere clearing,” said James. ‘* Weather 
becoming more settled.” 

** But you haven’t explained what Mr. Boyle has 
come here for.” 

“Air and exercise. He comes here for week- 
ends, and happens to be my uncle.” 

Mr. Boyle had resumed his gravity when he 
came aboard. He shook hands sternly with his 
nephew. 

** When,”’ he said, “‘ young men with more money 
than brains are asses enough to try and play 
practical jokes, it’s not necessary for them to make 
such an appalling mess of it as you and your friend 
Archibald have done.” 

He turned to Phipps. Mr. Phipps presented 
a rather grotesque appearance. He was not 
dressed for a houseboat. He was dressed for the 
City. His silk hat was drunk and disorderly. His 
expression was plaintive and nervous. 

‘*Mr. Phipps,” said Boyle, “‘an apology is due 
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to you, and I'll see that you have it. Also, young 
men who play practical jokes must expect to pay 
for them. I will see that you are paid. You’ve 
been treated with violence. Your hat i 

And here, unfortunately, Mr. Boyle was seized 
with another fit of laughter. 

‘‘ Anyhow, Mr. Phipps,” he said, when he had 
recovered, ‘‘ you are free now, and I hope you are 


none the worse for your adventure. My nephew’s 
>- 


car—— 

“Ts entirely at Mr. Phipps’s disposal,” said 
James; “but I think it would be more hospit- 
able, uncle, if you could persuade Mr. Phipps to 
stay to dinner.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Boyle, “he'll stay to 
dinner.” 

‘“* The only point which arises,”’ said Mr. Phipps, 
““is my family. They will except me back.” 

But a telegram was sent, and Mr. Phipps 
remained. He thawed. He became genial. He 
treated the accident to his hat as a thing of no 
importance. 

He reached home in the motor-car at ten o’clock, 
and told the story to his wife. At a quarter to 
eight next morning he told it all over again, because 
Agnes had not heard it. Two minutes afterwards 
he told it once more, because Cecilia had only just 
come down, and it was a pity she should miss it. 
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He has told it several times since, and the family 
are getting just a little weary of it. At the conclu- 
sion of the story he generally produces a gold 
cigarette-case which was sent to him. He shows 
the inscription: “To Clarence H. Waffle, Esq., 
of Chicago, U.S.A., from the Captain and Crew of 
the Angora.” 


“MON ABRI” 7. “MON REPOS” 


In a street in the Fulham neighbourhood were 
two semi-detached houses, making one perfect 
block. On the fanlight over the front door of one 
was painted ‘Mon Abri,” and on the fanlight of 
the other, ‘‘ Mon Repos.” It was the one touch of 
sentiment that their builder and owner had 
permitted himself. All the rest was pure business. 
The partition wall between the two houses was, from 
a builder’s point of view, particularly businesslike, 
and suggested Euclid’s definition of a line—length 
without breadth. 

For a time perfect harmony prevailed between 
the families resident in the two houses. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cheeseman, at “‘ Mon Abri,”’ were an admirable 
couple and highly respectable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox, at “© Mon Repos,”’ were just as admirable and 
not less respectable. Getting their milk from the 
same milkman, suffering the same inconvenience 
from the road being up, having the same invitations 
to buy cheap coal thrust into their respective letter- 
boxes, they lived in natural harmony, inviting one 
another to tea at regular intervals, and exchanging 
a stately civility. 
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Then the blow fell. Mrs. Fox’s mother was in 
failing health, and she lived in Brixton. Therefore 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox proposed in future to live in 
Brixton. They broke the news to the Cheesemans 
one Sunday afternoon, and Mrs. Cheeseman said 
that it was a blow. 

““In a house like this,” said Mr. Cheeseman, 
“everything depends on what you’ve got next- 
door. There has never been a hitch of any kind 
between us, Mr. Fox. It has been give-and-take 
the whole time, and we shall be very sorry to lose 
you. And if the newcomers are not satisfactory— 
well, we shall have to go, too.” 

For two or three months “‘ Mon Repos ”’ remained 
untenanted. Then one evening, on his return from 
the City, Mr. Cheeseman learned from his wife that 
the house was definitely let and the board was down. 
She had found out from the milkman, who knew 
nearly everything, that a Mr. and Mrs. Simpson 
had taken the house. He said he had seen them, 
and they seemed to be nice people. 

‘* All that means,”’ said Mr. Cheeseman darkly, 
‘is that they are getting their milk from him.” 

‘** What I hope and pray,” said Mrs. Cheeseman, 
“is that they haven’t got a dog that will fight with 
my Loulou. If they have, it will make eternal 
trouble.” 

‘“* Well,” said Mr. Cheeseman, using a phrase 
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that he had heard somewhere, ‘‘ we can only wait 
and see. I’ve been a tenant here for over twelve 
years now, and I think I might say without conceit 
that a line from me to the landlord might have its 
effect.” 

On the day that the Simpsons moved in, Mrs. 
Cheeseman had much further information for her 
husband in the evening. ‘‘ I must say,” she said, 
“that, so far as I could tell from the window, she 
seemed a nice little woman. I thought the husband 
seemed rather worried, and I hope it is not financial 
trouble.” 

‘*Tt makes no difference to us, if it is,” said 
her husband. ‘‘ My principles about lending and 
borrowing are quite fixed. Still, he might just 
have been worried about the move. Men do get 
worried at such times. I was myself.” 

“Oh, you were!” said Mrs. Cheeseman. ‘‘ More 
like a bear with a sore head than anything human. 
They’ve got quite nice furniture, too. As good as 
ours, and perhaps better. There was one picture 
I noticed I shouldn’t have been sorry to have in 
our drawing-room. And they don’t keep a dog. 
I suppose it will be my duty to call.” 

‘““ As a matter of course,”’ said Mr. Cheeseman. 
“But don’t hurry it. People like to get settled 
down first. In a week or ten days will be quite 
soon enough.” 
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But before that period had elapsed, a distressing 
incident happened. 

Of course, Mrs. Cheeseman’s watchful eye had 
detected that “‘ Mon Repos ”’ had a cottage piano, 
but it had aroused no suspicions in her. She had 
a piano herself, and it was never used. They did 
possess a mechanical musicianette—an antiquated 
and imperfect form of piano-player—but they 
themselves had been unable to stand it, and it had 
been relegated to an attic. Besides, all respectable 
people had pianos, and all neighbourly people 
refrained as much as possible from using them. 

Four nights after the Simpsons’ arrival as Mr. 
and Mrs. Cheeseman were finishing dinner, Mr. 
Cheeseman observed that they seemed to be 
having a little music next-door. 

‘Plays nicely, too,” said Mr. Cheeseman. 
** Wonder if it’s her or him ?” 

At nine o’clock Mr. Cheeseman, Jooking up from 
his newspaper, said: “* They do keep on and on at 
it.” 

A little later Mrs. Cheeseman said: ‘“‘ What 
they’re playing now is ‘I Want to be Down Home 
in Dixie.’ ” 

‘*T wish to goodness they were!” said Mr. 
Cheeseman. ‘‘ But, however, just for once in 
a way, so long as it’s not made a practice of —— ”’ 

The music that one seeks has charms. The 
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music that is thrust upon one, when one wishes 
to give attention to something else, has no emollient 
power upon the savage breast—or even on the 
civilized one. At ten o’clock—Mr. Cheeseman’s 
usual bedtime—he was beginning to be irritated. 

As he switched off the light in the drawing- 
room, he said: ‘“‘I suppose they will have the 
common decency to stop in five mimutes now.” 

At half-past ten the piano at “ Mon Repos ” was 
still working vigorously. It knocked off for re- 
freshments a few minutes before eleven, and then 
resumed again, coming to a final fortissimo close 
at eleven twenty-five. It was one o’clock before 
Mr. Cheeseman’s lacerated feelings would allow him 
to sleep. During that period the irritation had 
become temper, and temper had become violent, 
till he was within appreciable distance of becoming 
a homicidal lunatic. 

But in the morning, though he looked a little 
weary, he had resumed his natural dignity. 

‘* Surely,” said Mrs, Cheeseman at breakfast, ‘‘ it 
would not be out of the way if you sent a civil line 
to them, just pointing out s: 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Cheeseman. ‘Then they 
would write back, and we should write again, and 
it would be just like one of these comic stories.” 

‘* Suppose you mentioned it to the landlord ? ” 

** Well, of course, if I did, out they’d go neck 
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and crop. But I don’t want to do anything unduly 
harsh at present. I may be driven to it, but I have 
another method to try first. They played till half- 
past eleven as near as no matter. To-night ’'m 
going to play till half-past twelve. Have our 
mechanical musicianette brought down into the 
drawing-room.” 

“Well, you know what it is. It’s not in perfect 
order. It doesn’t always strike the right notes. 
You said you never wanted to hear the thing again.” 

“IT shan’t be playing it for pleasure. I shall 
be playing it for self-defence. By the time they’ve 
heard that for four hours and a half, they will have 
learned a lesson—the lesson of give-and-take. I 
don’t think we shall get any more trouble.” 

** Yes, but what about me?” 

‘© After dinner you can just pop round to your 
mother’s. She’ll like it. You'll get back a little 
after ten, and upstairs, with cotton-wool in your 
ears, you might be able to sleep.” 

“Yes, but > began Mrs. Cheeseman. 

“ You kindly do what I say. I’ve thought this 
thing out.” 

Mrs. Cheeseman always kindly did what he said, 
and after dinner the mechanical musicianette was 
‘ready for him. 

** We've only got three rolls of music,” said his 
wife apologetically. 
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‘‘ Quite enough,”’ said Mr. Cheeseman, taking off 
his coat. ‘‘ There was a good deal of repetition 
at ‘Mon Repos’ last night, as far as I remember. 
Now, then, you pop round to your mother’s, and 
I’ll get started. Reminds me of my old bicycling 
days.” 

‘* Mother will be sure to ask why you haven't 
come, too.” 

** Tell her I’ve got work to do.” 

The musicianette started its fatal work, and 
Mrs. Cheeseman fled. She returned at ten minutes 
past ten, at a lucky moment, whén he was just 
taking out one roll and putting in another. He 
had now removed his waistcoat. 

‘* How’s it getting on ?”’ she asked. 

““Oh, pretty well.’”’ He wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. “It’s in the ankles and front 
of the shin that I feel it most. However, if the 
bellows hold out, I shall. They'll get it in the 
neck right up till half-past twelve. And just 
get me a whisky and soda, dear. I know I 
don’t generally, but this sort of thing takes it out 
of you.” 

She brought the whisky and soda just in time 
to hear the opening bars of the musicianette’s 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” 

‘* They’ve had this four times already to-night,” 
said her husband, without ceasing to pedal the 
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infernal machine. ‘I shall be stiff to-morrow, 
but it’s worth it. Good night.” 

Mrs. Cheeseman slept easily, and, with cotton- 
wool in her ears, was not at all disturbed. Down- 
stairs in the drawing-room Mr. Cheeseman manfully 
plugged on. The musicianette now took to skip- 
ping a phrase here and there, and he wondered if 
the bearings had become heated. 

At twelve he was in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
but he never gave way—never relaxed except to 
change the roll of music. But from twelve till 
half-past his eye was glued on the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and, as the clock struck half-past, he 
stopped abruptly in the middle of a phrase. He 
rose from his seat and, owing to cramp in the 
muscles, fell over. Slowly and laboriously he 
attained the perpendicular position. He was far 
too tired to put on his coat and waistcoat again, 
and flung them over one arm. He took his glass 
in one hand and hobbled into the dining-room to 
refill it, and then he switched off the lights and 
hobbled slowly up to bed. 

He could not sleep. His legs hurt him, and four 
unintermittent hours of the mechanical musicianette 
are lacerating to the nerve. He had been in bed 
about ten minutes when he heard the hoot of a 
taxi. The cab apparently drove up to his own 
door, and remained there with the engine whirring. 
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Mr. Cheeseman got out of bed and peered through 
the curtains. 

The taxi-cab, however, had stopped, not in 
front of ‘‘ Mon Abri,’’ but in front of ‘‘ Mon Repos.” 
Out of it stepped Mr. Simpson in full evening- 
dress. He handed out Mrs. Simpson, in full 
evening-dress, gave her the latch-key, and pro- 
ceeded to pay the cabman. They had probably 
been out the whole evening, and had absolutely 
missed the fine lesson of give-and-take which 
Mr. Cheeseman, at great personal inconvenience 
and suffering to himself, had delivered. Mr. 
Cheeseman’s first thought was that on no 
account must anything be said about this to Mrs. 
Cheeseman. 

At breakfast he appeared in the best of spirits, 
but refused to have the mechanical musicianette 
moved back again to the decent retirement of the 
attic. ‘*‘ You see,” he said explanatorily, ‘“‘ you 
never know. It’s not likely, but it is just possible 
that a second intimation will have to be given. If 
it is, 1 am prepared to do it. I’m getting into 
splendid training. I don’t know that I shan’t 
take up the bicycle again.” 

But Mrs. Cheeseman was dispirited that morning. 
Loulou, a dog of uncertain age, breed, temper, and 
appetite, was missing, and she was very anxious 
about him. She told her husband that she had 
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already written out a notice destined for exhibition 
in the greengrocer’s window, offering a reward 
for the dog’s recovery. 

““How much have you offered?” said Mr. 
Cheeseman at once. 

“TI have not named a sum. I have simply 
said: ‘ Will be handsomely rewarded.’ ” 

““That’s right,” said Mr. Cheeseman. ‘‘ And, 
of course, a shilling will be the limit.” 


When Mr. Cheeseman reached home that night, 
he found that his wife’s spirits had quite recovered. 
She was volubly explanatory. 

** Oh, my dear, such a lot of things have happened 
while you’ve been away. Do sit down. Loulou’s 
back. Mrs. Simpson brought him. She found 
him three miles away from here. Just think of 
that. He was obviously lost, and she bent down 
to see the name on the collar. I’m afraid the poor 
dear was a little taken by surprise, for he snapped 
at her. But it was the merest scratch. She 
herself says it’s nothing. Well, she saw our 
address on the collar, and had the presence of 
mind to put the handle of her umbrella through 
it, so that she could keep him off her legs, and 
brought him back here. No words can paint 
how pleased that poor dog was to see me again. 
He must have been half-starved, for he ate cold 
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mutton, and you know how he generally is about 
that —just as if he were a human being. And, of 
course, I simply had to ask her in. You must see 
that for yourself. And I was rather embarrassed 
as to the reward, so I suggested she might like to 
have it for some charity in which she was interested. 
She wouldn’t hear of it, and said she was only too 
glad to have been able to do a neighbourly act, and 
that she would soon make friends with the little 
dog. Oh, yes, and that’s not all. It started, of 
course, with the talk about neighbourliness. She 
said they were afraid they had been a frightful 
nuisance the other night with their piano, but it 
was not really their own fault. They had had a 
young man in to dinner, with whom Mr. Simpson 
had business relations, and that young man got to 
the piano, and no kind of hints would make him get 
away from it again. She said definitely that it 
would be the last time he would darken her doors. 
Then, of course, I was all on thorns about your going 
on so with the mechanical musicianette last night ; 
but you need not be worried, dear, for that’s all 
right, too.” 

Mr. Cheeseman did his best to look relieved. __ 

‘““T think they must be fairly well connected. 
A rich relative had them to dinner last night and 
to a theatre afterwards, and then to supper at a 
hotel, so, by a merciful Providence, there is no 
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harm done. Such a nice friendly little woman 
she is.” 

*““ Well, yes,” said Mr. Cheeseman, ‘‘ that is a 
bit of luck. Then, of course, I knew it would be 
all right. If they were out, no harm was done. 
If they were in, there was a lesson for them.” 

*“ Yes, but if they had been in, and hadn’t needed 
the lesson ?” 

““Now, kindly do what I say and don’t keep 
arguing. As the acquaintance has been begun in 
this informal way, I think it may go on informally, 
though I can’t say I care much about Bohemianism 
generally. Is it Jane’s night in on Sunday ?” 

wo CSc 

“Then just drop Mrs. Simpson a friendly line, 
saying it would give us great pleasure if she and her 
husband would come in to Sunday supper. And 
what’s that musicianette doing down here? I do 
wish you’d have it taken up in the attic again!” 


A fortnight later the following advertisement 
appeared in the Exchange and Mart: “ Mechanical 
Musicianette, in fair working order, with three rolls 
of good music. Will accept gentleman’s second- 
hand bicycle or part cash. Address E. C., Esq., 
‘Mon Abri,’ &c.”’ 


A MUCH BETTER GAME 


His black hair was brushed smoothly back from 
his forehead after a manner prevalent at that 
time. His face was somewhat Italian in character, 
and wore generally a slightly contemptuous expres- 
sion. He was rather undersized and he patronized 
avery good tailor. He had lunched at the club, and 
over his coffee afterwards was refusing an invitation 
to play golf on the following day. 

*“No, my dear Woodstock,” he said. “It’s no 


use. I’ve tried it twice, and I can never try it - 


again.” 

** Oh, come,’ said Woodstock, a rather fat and 
cheerful man of middle age. ‘‘ You’d soon get 
into it.” 

“Yes, but why should 1? My first drive was 
excellent, so the professional said. I could not care. 
I sliced my next into a field of standing corn, and I 
could not care about that either. I simply cannot 
care about what happens to a golf ball, even if Iam 
responsible for the thing that happens.” 

“Well, you ought to: get some exercise,’’ said 
Woodstock, “‘ and you don’t do anything else. The 
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fact of the case is you’ve got too much money and 
too much leisure. I work hard all the week and I 
can thoroughly enjoy a round of golf whenever I can 
get it. You do no work, and in consequence you 
are blasé and cannot enjoy life.” 

“* Life ?’ said the younger man. “ I thought we 
were talking about golf. I enjoy life far more than 
youdo. I don’t play golf, but I play a much better 
game.” 

*“ What is that ?”’ asked Woodstock. 

The young man sighed. ‘‘ You’ll probably know 
one of these days. It’s a very good gam. It is 
really exciting. But it is one of the things that are 
just a little too good to last.” 


Woodstock was an architect. One morning in 
the following week the exigencies of his business 
took him to Whitechapel. In the Mile End Road 
he was somewhat surprised to meet Hilton, the 
young man who could not get interested in golf. 

** Hullo,” said Woodstock. ‘I’m here on busi- 
ness, but what brings the gilded youth into these 
parts ?” 

‘“There is a man at the London Hospital I 
wanted to see.” 

** Well,” said Woodstock, ‘‘ I’m through with 
my business, and I’m thinking quite a good deal 
about lunch,” 
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Hilton stopped a passing taxi. ‘‘ Come on,” he 
said, ‘‘ we’ll go to the club.” 

Woodstock surveyed the street with interest as 
they drove along, and gave it as his opinion that 
there were probably some jolly clever people about 
those parts. 

‘** How do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose we are in or near the criminal 
quarter, aren’t we?” 

‘‘ Tradition,” said Hilton. ‘“‘ Very few criminals 
are clever at all, and I fancy the best of them never 
come near the Kast-end of London.” 

** Seen the papers this morning ? ” 

‘*No. Papers bore me.” 

““That’s a pose. There was rather a smart little 
piece of crime that chanced to meet my eye. A man 
walks into the garage of the Leinster Company, 
wants to buy a car—a big car—something in the 
thousand-pound neighbourhood. They show him 
round and he makes fool remarks about the engines. 
He shows that he knows nothing about it, but 
the manager is polite and offers him a trial run. 
One of the company’s drivers takes him as far as 
Harrow. There he makes an excuse to send the 
driver into the hotel. The driver feels quite safe 
about it, for the mug will see that nobody else runs 
away with the car, and he is absolutely convinced 
that the mug himself cannot drive it. In fact, the 
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whole of the mug’s conversation on the way has 
been of a swanky nature, an attempt to prove that 
he knows something about driving but filled with 
evidence that he knows nothing. When the driver 
comes out of the hotel the car is gone. A message 
has been left that the gentleman is taking a run 
round and will be back in ten minutes. He never 
does come back. It looks to me as if anybody can 
get a car by asking for it.” 

‘““ Not quite that. The young man who got that 
car must have put in a good deal of work for it 
The actor has to study his part. The man who got 
that car had not only to speak the part, but 
to write the words, so to say. He had got to be 
absolutely convincing at close quarters without 
footlights, ready to answer anything that was said 
to him in perfect keeping with the part he had 
assumed. You could never steal a car, Woodstock.” 

‘* Very likely not,” said Woodstock. “ But the 
chap who stole this one won’t keep it.”’ 

‘*[’m inclined to think he will. Why do you 
think he won’t ?” 

‘‘ There are the number-plates.” 

** Surely a simple matter to arrange.” 

‘*The makers have their own mark to identify 
any car.” 

‘*Yes. But that mark is not visible on the 
road. Of course, if he drove too fast, or had an 
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accident, or brought himself into the hands of the 
police in any way, there might be trouble. But 
why should he? The police don’t hold up an 
ordinary motorist driving slowly and carefully. 
All he has to do is to run the car into his own 
garage and make no attempt to seil it in a hurry. 
He is as safe a church.” 

‘* But if he isn’t to sell it, then why sneak it ?” 

**T didn’t say he was not to sell it. What I 
meant was that he was not to sell it until people 
had got tired of looking for it. Or we might 
imagine this case. A man has already got a Leinster 
car, not the latest model, and with the engine and 
gear showing signs of wear. He brings the new 
car back, fixes to it the number-plates from the 
old one, and sends the old one up to an auction. 
He will have the use of a new car and money in 
his pocket. One thing you may be quite certain 
about is that the man who takes the trouble to 
procure a car in the way you describe knows per- 
fectly well what he is going to do with it when he 
has got it. He has the whole thing mapped out.” 

“Well, it beats me,” said Woodstock, who by 
the way, was rather easily puzzled. “I should 
have thought that any chap with ability enough 
to carry out a swindle like that successfully could 
make a living honestly, if he liked.” 

“Ah,” said Hilton, “that is what the magis- 
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trates always say. I wonder they are not getting 
tired of it. Undoubtedly such a man could get his 
living honestly, but it would not be so interesting.” 

“* It’s just as well you’ve got independent means, 
old cock,” said Woodstock cheerfully. ‘“‘ You might 
be tempted to do something interesting.” 

‘**Oh, I might,” laughed Hilton. 

A month later Woodstock on arriving at the 
club noticed a white Leinster car standing outside. 

‘* Whose car is that ?”’ he asked the hall porter. 

‘¢ Mr. Hilton’s car sir.” 

Woodstock met Hilton coming down the stairs. 

** Hullo, Woodstock,” said Hilton, ‘‘ come and 
see my new Leinster. I bought it a fortnight ago, 
and you really ought to get a commission on it. 
You mentioned something about a Leinster car and 
it occurred to me that I might go and see what they 
were like.” 


At the club that day a mistake in identification 
was being discussed. A woman concerned in a 
jewel robbery had been seen by four people. The 
police produced somebody whom they believed 
to be the woman. Two of the people in question 
were ready to swear that she was the woman, the 
other two were equally ready to swear that she was 
not, and there was no reason to doubt the bond 
fides of any onc of the four. 
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‘“* That’s a very simple matter,” said Hilton rather 
wearily. “‘ A very slight thing constitutes a dis- 
guise. Most women can disguise themselves suffi- 
ciently—so far as people who have only seen them 
once are concerned—by rearranging their hair. A 
woman who generally wears her hair forward looks 
quite different with her hair drawn back from her 
forehead. There is a very curious error in the 
public mind about that.” 

** What is it ?”’ asked Woodstock. 

‘The public generally seem to think that a man 
commits a crime in his normal condition and then 
has to adopt a disguise. In practice he does 
the opposite of this. He adopts the disguise for 
the purpose of the crime and then reverts to the 
normal; and the reason is obvious. It is much 
simpler to maintain a disguise for a short time than 
for a long one.” 

‘‘'You seem to know a lot about it,” said some- 
body chatffingly. 

‘““ Well, I find it rather interesting, you know.” 
He picked up the newspaper beside him. ‘‘ Now 
here’s a case in point. Here’s a man that the 
police want for stealing luggage from Euston 
Station. He is described as being a slight figure 
and rather under average height. He wears a 
dark-blue lounge suit. He is dark, he wears 
pince-nez, his hair is parted at the side; he speaks 
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in a high-pitched voice. That is the information we 
are given, and what is the use of it? So many 
people are dark, slight in figure, and rather under 
the average height that there is no clue there. 
The man who wore the pince-nez then is not wearing 
it now. He is not wearing the dark-blue suit; 
he has done his hair in a different way—parted 
it in the middle or brushed it back.” 

‘“*Perhaps he has got himself up to look like 
you.” 

** He might have done that,” said Hilton calmly. 
** One never knows.” 

There were reasons why this conversation made 
some impression on Woodstock. He remembered 
it later when Hilton asked him casually if it were 
possible to get initials removed from a dressing-case 
and others substituted. 

‘*T should think so. Why?” said Woodstock. 

**Oh, some time ago I had a dressing-case— 
rather an elaborate one—left me by an uncle of 
mine, and I thought I should like to get my own 
initials on it.” 


Lowden Crescent is not situated in a fashionable 
neighbourhood. The houses are small and the rents 
low, but in one of these houses a wealthy but 
eccentric woman lived with one servant. At 
eleyen o’clock one morning the servant was lured 
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away from the house by a bogus message. The 
house was entered, money and jewellery were taken, 
and the owner of them was shot dead. There were 
signs of a struggle, and it was evident that the old 
lady had tried to resist the thief. A fortnight had 
elapsed and the police had been unable to find the 
murderer. <A daily paper had commented severely 
on the fact. 

Woodstock knew all this from his ordinary perusal 
of the newspapers. He only thought about it when 
the newspapers reminded him. At the club one day 
he remembered that he had not seen Hilton oli 
He happened to mention the fact. 

‘** He was here about ten days ago,” said a man. 
** He seemed in rather a queer state.”’ 

“Queer ? How?” said Woodstock. 

** Sort of absent-minded. Sat with his head in 
his hands, not reading or doing anything. Didn’t 
seem to understand when you spoke to him. So far 
as I know he has not been in the club since. A man 
who met him in the street the other day tells me he 
has taken to wearing a pince-nez.” 

Woodstock felt a little curious. He determined 
to call at Hilton’s rooms, though he did not much 
expect to be admitted. 

He was admitted at once. He found Hilton 
sitting at his writing-desk with a mass of newspaper 
cuttings before him. He swept them into a drawer 
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on Woodstock’s entry, but Woodstock had time to 
see the heading of a column—* The Lowden 
Crescent Murder.” 

Deliberately, as soon as he got an opportunity, 
he began to talk about it. 

* Let’s talk about something else,” said Hilton. 
* I believe I’ve been thinking too much about that 
thing lately. Id like to get it out of my mind. I 
tell you what, we'll go and dine somewhere and go 
on to a theatre afterwards.” 

As they left the building together 2 man with the 
appearance of a middle-aged clerk stepped up to 
them and said, “ Mr. Hilton, I believe 7” 

“That's right,” said Hilton. 

The two spoke together in a low voice for a 
minute, Woodstock standing at a little distance. 
Then Hilton turned to him. “Sorry,” he said, 
“ but I can’t go with you after all to-night. Ihave 
to go with this man.” 

A taxicab was waiting and had apparently been 
brought there by the stranger. Hilton got into it 
and the stranger gave an address to the driver and 
gotin with him. Woodstock heard the address. It 
was Scotland Yard. 

Woodstock dined alone that night and thought 
the thing over. Was it possible that a man in 
Hilton’s position, without the temptation of 
necessity, could for the mere sake of the excite- 
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ment of it give himself up to crime? It did not 
seem possible. And yet—he had heard of such 
things. 

His papers on the following morning contained 
no news whatever about the Lowden Crescent 
murder. Woodstock determined to lunch at the 
club. He meant to say nothing about what had 
occurred. Possibly he might hear further informa- 
tion from some other member. 

The first man he met in the club was Hilton. 

‘“‘Sorry I had to cut away last night,’’ said 
Hilton. ‘‘ The fact of the case is that I had been 
thinking a good deal about that Lowden Crescent 
murder, and I had formed a theory which I thought 
it worth while to send to Scotland Yard. Scotland 
Yard is inclined to think there is something in it 
and is following it up. I haven’t any doubt of it 
myself. The servant’s story was a lie. It was she 
who shot the woman.” 

Woodstock was somewhat taken aback. “I 
didn’t know you went in for that kind of thing,”’ he 
said. 

‘**Oh, surely. Ive often talked about it with 
you. Didn’t I say one day that I found that 
worrying at these little mysteries was much 
more amusing than golf, or words to that effect ? 
By the way, I found the chap who sneaked that 
Leinster car for them. Advertised for a second- 
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hand Leinster, and the duffer fell into the trap. 
Let’s go into lunch shall we ?” 

He produced a pince-nez in order to read the 
menu. “I’ve had to take to these things,”’ he said 
explanatorily. 

At lunch he told some quite amusing stories about 
an old uncle who had been expected to leave him 
the whole of his considerable worldly possessions, 
but as a matter of fact had only left him one dress- 
ing-case with the wrong initials on it. 

It would be too much to say that Woodstock 
really wished that Hilton had committed the murder 
and the two swindles with which he had wrongly 
discredited him, but all the same he found him at 
lunch just a little disappointing. 
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THE PEOPLE WHO LOST COUNT 


A NEW YEAR'S FANTASY 


Tue business of being cast up on a desert island is 
not invariably a success. Much depends on the 
person who is cast up. Robinson Crusoe did 
many things for himself which the ordinary city 
clerk would not be able to do at all. His island 
had many advantages. A wreck at a convenient 
distance was a perfect Selfridge to him. If you 
are good at all manual crafts, have great invention, 
and can be perfectly sure of your island, you may 
try it. Personally I am leaving it alone. 

Of the people whose story I am narrating, three 
at least had no proper qualifications for being cast 
up at all. One was a poet, one was a philosopher, 
and one was a cab proprietor. Their health and 
muscular development were satisfactory. They 
avere young and willing. But of the special know- 
ledge required for the desert island test they had 
very little. It was therefore fortunate for them 
that three women were cast up on the same island 
at the same time. One of these, Mrs. Soulsby 
had at one time been the proprietress of a large 
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boarding-house ; and the two neices who accom- 
panied her, Amabel and Griselda, had both re- 
ceived instruction at a domestic training college. 
Given all the requisite materials, utensils, and 
appliances, the poet could not have made bread. 
Mrs. Soulsby could have made bread out of dead 
leaves and plaster of Paris, and could have cooked 
it with no other instrument but the glass which 
concentrates the heat of the sun’s rays. Given a 
tree, a piece of string, and a pocket knife, Mrs. 
Soulsby could have made a battleship. 

The island itself might almost have been designed 
for castaways. It had a warm and equable climate 
all the year round. It possessed no wild beasts 
and no savages. A pleasant river which ran 
through the island was well stocked with trout— 
trout of a far simpler and more confiding dis- 
position than are to be found in our home waters, 
and of superior flavour. Guavas, turtles, bread- 
fruit, oysters, pop-corn, sweet potatoes, and many 
other vegetables were to be found there in pro- 
fusion. A warren at the north end of the island 
was well stocked with rabbits, and the rabbits 
were all low-geared and unable to do more than 
three miles an hour. Fowls, very similar to our 
domestic fowls, seemed to take a positive pride in 
supplying fresh eggs daily. Caves in the cliffs re- 
quired but very little alteration to make them 
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comfortable and residential. It was really an ideal 
desert island. It was almost fool-proof. Anybody 
could live there. -And the requisite wreck, with- 
out which no desert island can be called complete, 
sent in a modest but sufficient supply of cutlery, 
glass, china-ware, and dress materials. 

And yet these people lost count. They did not 
know what day of the week it was, or what month 
it was, or even what year it was. At first, in spite 
of the advantages which the island offered, they 
had been very busy—too busy to think about 
time. One set of caves had to be fitted up as a 
residence for the women, while another set was 
made ready, though with less luxurious apart- 
ments, for the men. Yet a third set became the 
kitchens and the common dining-hall. Sub- 
division of labour had to be studied. In the case 
of the trout, for instance, the poet and philosopher 
caught them, the cab proprietor cleaned them, 
Amabel and Griselda, cooked them, and Mrs. 
Soulsby at the head of the table distributed them. 
She was a born organizer, and assigned to each 
inhabitant of the island his or her proper work. 

When they discovered that they had lost count, 
it did not greatly disturb them. Apart from 
work they had other things to occupy their minds. 
The poet was slightly in love with Amabel, the 
cab proprietor was madly in love with Griselda 
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and the philosopher had decided that on returning 
to civilization Mrs. Soulsby need no longer be a 
widow. Life became one long flirtation—per- 
fectly decorous, but not uninteresting. 

They awakened to the defects of their calendar 
on the day when Mrs. Soulsby, assisted by Amabel 
and Griselda, made a plum-pudding. 

Mrs. Soulsby did not possess any one of the 
materials required for the composition of a plum- 
pudding, and yet nobody could have doubted for 
a moment what that pudding was intended to be. 
Her boarding-house experience had served her 
well. The cab proprietor recognized it instantly. 

** Ah,” he said, “‘ this reminds me of Christmas.” 

Griselda burst into tears. 

Griselda had long chestnut coloured hair, mourn- 
ful grey eyes, and a rose-leaf complexion. She was 
very young, and her disposition was very sweet. So 
when she burst into tears everybody was very sorry 
for her, and asked her what was the matter. 

‘*TIt seems so awful,” she said, ‘‘ that we have 
lost Christmas Day. I used to love Christmas so 
much.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Soulsby, “* we cannot be quite 
certain about it, and even the seasons of the year 
- afford us no guide, but I have a kind of impression 
—you might almost call it a presentiment—that 
it will be Christmas in a fortnight’s time.” 
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“I feel sure,’ said the poet, ‘‘ that Christmas 
passed us six months ago, unheeded and un- 
celebrated.” 

‘‘How can you say such an asinine thing ?” 
said the cab proprietor. And, indeed, it was 
tactless of the poet thus to add to Griselda’s 
grief. ; . 

It was the philosopher who solved the situation. 
‘‘My children,” he said, “‘ listen to me. All dates 
are purely arbitrary.” 

‘*T thought those we had been getting lately,” 
said Amabel, ‘“‘ were very good.” She also was 
very beautiful, but she did not always understand. 

‘“ What I mean,’ resumed the philosopher, 
‘is that the actual day of the year matters little. 
We are a separate society living in a separate 
world. We can make our own dates. If we 
choose to declare that here and now it is Christmas 
Day, then for us it really is Christmas Day. We 
have the right Christmas spirit. Thanks to the 
untiring energy and inventiveness of Mrs. Soulsby 
we have the right Christmas pudding. Let us 
make this Christmas Day.” 

The proposal ‘was received with enthusiasm. 
The Christmas pudding was immediately decorated 
with the scarlet berries of the inkapunk, a tropical 
plant not unlike our holly. Christmas wishes 
were interchanged. Healths were drunk in guava 
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wine. No more work was done. Everybody 
gave everybody else a present. The poet gave 
Amabel a drinking-cup made of one half of a 
cocoanut, on which he had carved two hearts and 
two initials. 

And, as Griselda pointed out, Christmas Day 
being fixed, it was quite easy to settle which was 
New Year’s Day. They made preparations for 
it. There was to be a banquet in the dining-hall 
lit by torches of resinous wood. There was to be 
a great bonfire. The precise moment of mid- 
night was left for the philosopher to settle. He 
possessed a gold repeater, and he assured every- 
body that when his watch struck the hour of 
twelve they would be entering upon a new year 
with all its new hopes and new promises. 

They lit the bonfire and danced round it. They 
then descended to partake of the recherché supper 
served in the dining-hall by Mrs. Soulsby. They 
had, the menu declared, cételettes de foie gras en 
aspic. They were not cutlets, and it was not 
foie gras, but then neither was it aspic. They 
concluded the repast with a glace en surprise, 
which was really another achievement, for it was 
made without ice. Then by special arrangement 
the philosopher’s gold repeater struck twelve, 
and they sang “ Auld Lang Syne.” They drank 
to the New Year in guava wine. As this is prac- 
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tically unknown in civilized countries I may add 
that it resembles ballroom champagne which has 
been left open for three weeks in the fly season. 

And then Griselda became very serious. “I 
think,” she said, ‘“‘ now that we have a new year 
opening before us, we ought all to make some good 
resolution. Shall we? Let me begin. What is 
my principal fault ?” 

“You have none,” said the cab proprietor 
fervently. 

** Ah,” said Griselda, ‘‘ I’m afraid I have many. 
During this new year I am resolved to try to cure 
myself of bad temper.” — 

«The sweetest nature in the world! ”’ exclaimed 
the cab proprietor. “It sounds almost blas- 
phemous.” 

**For my part,” said Mrs. Soulsby, ““I am 
resolved that in future I will call things by their 
real names.” 

“Very admirable idea,” said the philosopher. 
“The distinction between cookery and conjuring 
tricks cannot be too strongly emphasized.” 

** I shall try to be more intelligent,” said Amabel. 

“I am going to get up earlier in the morning,” 
said the poet. He turned to the philosopher. 
** And what is your own good resolution to be ?” 

“One which it will be very difficult to keep,” 
said the philosopher. ‘‘ Let me have the help 
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and, if necessary, the prayers, of all of you. 
I shall fail often, but I shall keep on with the 
struggle.” k 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said Mrs. Soulsby. ‘ But 
what is your resolution to be ?” 

‘During this new year which is just unfolding 
itself before us with all its infinite potentialities, 
I am going to struggle not to feel myself superior 
to the society in which I happen to be placed.” 

There was loud applause. 

And then, to their surprise and momentary 
horror, the sound of voices and footsteps was 
heard outside the cave. 

The explanation was of the simplest. The 
smoke and flames of their bonfire had been ob- 
served by the captain of a vessel passing on its 
way to Tahiti with a cargo of desiccated soup. 
Captain Smith—a humane man, and indeed a 
Plymouth Brother—had supposed that the bonfire 
was a signal of distress from castaways, and had 
sent a boat for their rescue. 

The island was as good as a desert island could 
be, but one could never quite get over the fact 
that it was a desert island. Each one of its in- 
habitants pined for a larger society. The poet 
required more readers, the philosopher a more 
numerous audience. Mrs. Soulsby desired to 
eater for more people. Amabel and Griselda, I 
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regret to say, felt that they could do with rather 
more young men. 

So Captain Smith’s invitation was joyously 
accepted, and within an hour they were all on 
board. They were received with great hospitality, 
and the proffered repast of cocoa and salt pork 
might at some other time have been welcome. 

And then a look of anxiety passed over Griselda’s 
face. An idea had occurred to her. She asked 
the captain what the time was. 

‘“‘The time,” said the captain, ‘is half-past six 
in the morning.” 

‘‘ Go on,”’ said Griselda, ‘* tell us what day it is, 
what month.” 

‘* To-day,’ said the captain, “is the first of 
April.” 

Griselda swooned. The captain caught her in 
his arms, and, with a sense of propriety that did 
him credit, handed her immediately to Mrs. 
Soulsby, who administered the usual restoratives. 

It all ended happily in three marriages, and, if 
you think that this is only what you expected, 
you are even more mistaken than usual. For it 
was the poet who married Mrs. Soulsby, the 
philosopher who married Griselda, and the cab 
proprietor who married Amabel. I am aware 
that this was not in accordance with their original 
intentions, but origina! intentions often meet with 
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subsequent modifications. It has been proved 
by statistics at the Board of Trade that in 
93 per cent. of marriages the bride is not the 
woman whom the man had originally selected for 
the position. 

Things were better as they were. Mrs. Soulsby 
and the poet both had imagination in their different 
spheres. One displayed it in the menu, and the 
other in a sonnet. Amabel and the cab pro- 
prietor were on the same intellectual plane. They 
could amuse one another consistently with con- 
versation which would have infallibly bored any- 
one else. The philosopher, as the husband of 
Griselda, received the corrective that he needed. 
Philosophy is but the handmaid to beauty. 
Griselda engineered him, directed him, brought 
him low, and filled his heart. 

The moral of this story has flamed out through 
every word of it, but it may perhaps be restated 
here. New Year’s Day is an excellent day for 
good resolutions. So are the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days. Keep on resolving. 


TROUBLE AT THE BAILUED 
OLUB 


Tue Failure Club is not mentioned in Whitaker’s 
list of the principal London clubs. Proved failure 
in some art, science, or politics is an essential 
qualification. Friendliness and simplicity are also 
required. Swank is abhorred. A gentle melan- 
choly, accompanied by a tendency to see the 
humour of one’s own misery, is a strong recom- 
mendation. The subscription is low. 

The club premises consist of three cellars in the 
Leicester Square neighbourhood. Over the stair- 
case by which you descend is painted the motto: 
‘“*'You might as well be dead,” but the analogy 
with the tomb is not further accentuated. Simi- 
larly, artificial simplicity is not encouraged. It 
was decided early in the history of the club that the 
hall-mark of artificial simplicity is the church- 
warden pipe. This kind of pipe is not to be found 
at the Failure Club. The members smoke the 
more convenient briar.. But the floor of the princi- 
pal room is of stone sprinkled with clean sawdust. 


This is legitimate simplicity, as distinct from 
272 
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artificial. Carpets cost money, and the members 
are poor. In fact, an assured income of two hun- 
dred pounds in the case of a bachelor, or three 
hundred in the case of a married man, amounts to 
disqualification. 

The members use principally the large room. 
One end of it serves as a dining-room, and at the 
other end you may sit round a coke stove of the 
studio variety, and smoke and talk. There is a 
small library which is a little unusual in character. 
It includes no book of which over a hundred copies 
have been sold. Most of the books are presentation 
copies from members. The other room is divided 
up into kitchen and store-room. In one respect, 
perhaps, the club is a little extravagant. Two 
shifts of servants are employed, and the club 
is never closed. But, after all, the extravagance is 
not very great, for only four servants are employed 
altogether. There is no hall-porter. The outer 
door is locked, and every member hasakey. That 
the club should be open at all hours was held by 
the committee to be essential. 

‘* Suppose,”’ said Mr. Samuel Birge, “ that I got 
up at six o’clock one morning and wanted to come 
to the club.” 

‘* Suppose,”’ said Dr. Huncot, ‘that I was in 
Leicester Square on a Sunday afternoon and met a 
live lion. I should need a place of refuge.” 

§ 
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I think that by this remark Dr. Huncot wished 
to call attention to the extreme improbability 


of Mr. Samuel Birge getting up at six o’clock in the | 


morning. But the point was carried. The club 
has been in existence for three years, and it has 
never been closed. 

At three in the morning of a day in June which 
was about to be pestilentially hot, three men had 
gathered in the club and fed together. One of 
them—Percy Wilder, the poet—was having break- 
fast. ‘Samuel Birge was having dinner, his usual 
dinner-hour having been postponed by an access of 
work. Dr. Huncot said quite frankly that in his 
case the meal was supper. All three men ate 
steaks and drank beer. Afterwards they lit their 
pipes and discussed a topic which was very fre- 
quently discussed at the club. Almost every 
member was an authority on it. They discussed 
the best means for securing success. 

Samuel Birge was a large fat man, who had dis- 
covered in succession three splendid ways for re- 
ducing weight. He said that at one time he had 
been heavier, but this had not occurred within the 
memory of any member. Birge had been to a great 
extent the originator of the club, and was perpetu- 
ally chairman of the Committee, but was not 
treated with any marked respect. He was a re- 
viewer, but his ambitions were creative, and there 
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were two capital novels by Samuel Birge in the club 
library. At one time he had come under grave 
suspicion of exceeding the income limit. But he 
was a popular man, and the point was never strictly 
investigated. It was admitted, however, that he 
was wealthier than he should have been. At the 
present moment, with three podgy fingers curled 
round the handle of his tankard, he was laying down 
the law with regard to artistic success. 

‘* A beginner nowadays,” he said, ‘‘ who wishes 
to have any marked artistic success, must do one 
of three things. He must go mad, or he must do 
a term of penal servitude, or he must become a 
policeman.” 

‘* Tt is all very well,’ said Dr. Huncot, ‘‘ to say 
that madness or crime is essential. There I think 
you are right. Genius is an abnormality, and 
abnormalities are never single. If you have genius, 
you have some other moral, intellectual, or physical 
abnormality. What you say there is simply that 
aman must have genius. But why is it necessary 
for him to be a policeman ? ” 

Dr. Huncot was a grey, thin, little, old man, who 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles (the rims were not 
really gold, as he had proved). He had tried to set 
up as a specialist in Harley Street, and had gone 
bankrupt. His bedside manner was not one to 
bring him success as a general practitioner. He did 
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occasional work as a locum tenens, but he preferred 
talking to working. This characteristic was not 
uncommon in the club. 

‘* Why must he be a policeman?” said Birge. 
‘“‘ The thing is obvious. The light is nothing if it is 
kept under a bushel. Genius is nothing without 
publicity. Any policeman who writes poetry, 
composes an opera, or paints a picture, is abso- 
lutely certain of a column or more in the import- 
ant London morning papers. Of course, I don’t 
want to be pedantic. If he does not like to be 
a policeman, he may be a postman. The 
postman-poet is as good a heading as the police- 
man-artist.”’ 

Percy Wilder, a fair-haired young man with an 
earnest manner, broke in. ‘‘No, Birge. I could 
not be a policeman. I might possibly become 
mad.” 

‘“'You’ve never been anything else,” said Birge 
cheerfully. 

‘*T should be prepared to sign you up to-morrow,” 
added Dr. Huncot. 

“Then why am I a failure ? ’” snapped Wilder. 

“* Because your madness is of an insufficient and 
ineffective order. With the publicity that you 
would gain by becoming a policeman you might 
yet be a success, but I fear you have not the 
physique for the force.” 


== on 2 
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“If we are going to talk about physique,” said 
Wilder—and then a key turned in the door and 
another member entered. 

Mr. Horace Lawes-Webster was a tall, dark man 
of about thirty. His manner was assured and 
even commanding. He was a composer with a 
small income of his own. On one occasion he had 
broken the unwritten law of the club by appearing 
there in evening dress. Noting the coldness of his 
reception, he explained that he merely wore it 
professionally. Asked if he had obtained a post 
in a theatre orchestra for which he had been looking, 
he shook his head sadly. He had obtained some 
temporary work as a waiter. 

At present he looked round at the three other 
men with an expression which was at once em- 
barrassed and triumphant. 

‘**T had hoped,” he said, ‘‘ that there would be 
nobody in the club.” 

He then rang the bell, ordered a steak and a 
tankard of beer, and sat down with the others. 

‘* What is it you are ashamed of ?” asked Birge. 

**T have become a tobacconist,’’ said Horace, 
** but I am not ashamed of it.”’ 

“Tell me,” said Percy Wilder eagerly, “‘ in your 
business do you give credit ? ” 

66 No.” 

**Then you should. I might have become a 
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customer. Let me see a sample of the cigarettes 
that you recommend—the kind that you smoke 
yourself.”’ 

Horace produced his case. 

‘“‘That boy has gleams of sanity after all,” said 
Dr. Huncot. ‘‘ So you have become a tobacconist, 
Horace ?” 

‘‘Thave. Itis asmall shop in the Fulham Road. 
I only have the lower part of the house.” 

‘* Where did the money come from?” asked 
Birge. ‘‘If you can do a thing like that out of 
income, you must see for yourselfi——”’ 

‘‘Not income,” said Horace quickly. “An 
uncle left me three hundred pounds. I do not 
know what income that would bring in, but I am 
pretty confident it would not be up to our limit. 
The idea came to me that I would be a tobacconist 
with that money.” 

ri oe got the idea out of Robert Louis ‘Steven! 
son,” said Wilder. ‘‘ But these are not bad 
cigarettes.” 

“I know the story to which you refer. But I 
became a tobacconist partly because tobacco is one 
of the things about which I know, and partly in 
accordance with an idea which I had long held. 
The musician who wishes to be successful nowadays 
—the composer who wishes to get his works heard— 
must become a tobacconist.”’ 
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*““ Were you listening outside the door while I was 
talking ?’’ asked Birge. 

“Not that I remember,” said Horace placidly. 
“Why ?” 

“Nothing. You seem to have assimilated some 
of my ideas. Goon.” 

“I invented certain cigarettes, certain tobacco 
mixtures. I gave to these the names of great 
modern composers.” 

“‘ Why not the great ancient composers ? ”’ asked 
Wilder. 

** Because there were none. These names were 
prominently displayed in my windows on the 
printed cards attached to the goods. That was 


‘the first step. No one interested in music could 


pass my window without noting my line of no- 
menclature. There is a room in the back of my 
shop, and in this I placed a grand piano, hired on 
professional terms. When the door between the 
shop and the room was left open, the customer in 
the shop could see the piano and hear me playing 
abs!” 

‘““Ts it to this that you will assign your bank- 
ruptey ?’”’ asked Birge. 

‘‘T am not bankrupt. On the contrary, I am’ 
on the way to an assured success.” 

“You should be careful how you say that kind 
of thing down here,” said Dr. Huncot. 
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‘* There were weeks of weary waiting. The bait 
was set and at last the mouse walked into the 
trap. Is there not a fable’ which tells us how the 
mouse set free the lion? The mouse in this case 
was a musical critic. He was struck by the labels 
in my window. He entered. I was playing one 
of my own compositions.” 

‘* And what did he say when he went out again ? ” 
asked Dr. Huncot. 

‘“* He did not go out again—not immediately. I 
sold him ten cigarettes for threepence and let him 
talk. He became wildly interested. He came 
through into my room on the other side of the 
counter. There I told him a good romantic story, 
improved by the addition of a small quantity of 
pure truth. He said he would bring others to hear 
me. He did so. What is the consequence? An 
important work of mine will be performed at the 
Queen’s Hall in a fortnight’s time. I have sold 
a book of twelve songs to Boosello and Co. It 
contains a prefatory biographical note by the musical 
critic. Boosello and Co. have asked to see more. 
To-night I have a column and a half about my- 
self in an evening paper of the highest reputation. 
You may see it if you like. Ah! here’s my 
steak.” 

The evening paper was passed from hand to 
hand. The column was headed : 
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“THE TOBACCONIST-MUSICIAN 
SONGS AND CIGARETTES 
STARTLING DISCOVERY OF GENIUS IN THE 
FULHAM ROAD.” 


“I think,” said Birge Fae “that we must — 


look into this.” 

He raised himself ponderously from the table 
with the copy of the paper in his hand. He 
retired to the other end of the room, followed by 
Wilder and Dr. Huncot. There the three men 
talked together eagerly and anxiously in low voices. 

‘““ What are you chaps talking about ?”’ called 
Horace from the table. 

‘““We are holding a committee meeting,” said 
Birge. 

Horace fished his steak, took up his hat, and 
came down towards the committee meeting. The 
clock struck four. ‘*I must be off to bed,” said 
Horace. 

** Why ?” asked Wilder. 

“It is getting rather late,’’ said Horace apolo- 
getically. 

‘Tt is no later than it will be this time to-morrow 
morning,’’ said Wilder coldly. 

‘“*T think you had better tell him,” said Dr. 
Huncot. 

** Very well,” said Birge, and stood up. “Mr. 
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Horace Lawes-Webster, the committee have de- 
cided that you are no longer a member of this club. 
I must ask you to give up your key. Outside the 
club we shall hope to remain your friends.” 

‘** More especially if your prosperity continues,” 
said Dr. Huncot. 

‘*T shall make a point of calling upon you 
myself,” said Wilder, ‘‘ to advise you on the con- 


duct of your business. Without credit, commerce - 


has no elasticity.” 

‘“‘ The whole point is,’”’ said Birge, ‘‘ that you have 
lost your qualification. I have talked theory, and 
there is no harm in that. But you, I regret to say, 
have acted on it. You have lost your qualifica- 
tion.” 

Horace detached the key from his watch-chain 
and handed it to Birge. 

“I had always hoped that this would happen,” 
he said mournfully. ‘‘ Good-bye to you all. I can 
never be a money-lender, but come and see me 
sometimes.” 

The door closed behind him, 
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LOST BALL! 


In Regent’s Park a roadway separates an official 
sand playground from a stretch of baked turf 
that, though unofficial, is also a playground. 
There are big trees there for the hide-and-seek 
game. There are high railings at the back, which 
assist in the construction of Red Indian tents—the 
more severe of the park keepers have been known 
to object to tents. Also in the bright eyes of 
childhood released from County Council schools 
all turf is a potential cricket pitch, and every place 
a playground. Even the roadway is a playground. 
In the spring cartloads of small shells were spread 
on it, and these shells are now crushed to dust, and 
dust is an excellent toy; you collect it in your 
hands or in a piece of newspaper and throw it over 
your sister. 

In front of the unofficial playground is a rail 
about a foot high, and over this perambulators. 
must be lifted. Sometimes the baby is removed 
first, and sometimes it falls out as the perambu- 
lator tilts. You can also balance yourself on 
this rail, falling (where any choice is left you) 
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on the turf rather than on the road. One 
way and another this rail must provide fine 
practice in cranial surgery, besides being orna- 
mental. : 

Down the roadway came a group of children 
with a perambulator. In every such group there 
is one dominant personality, and in this case it 
was a long, thin girl of twelve, at present being 
addressed, with much affectation of respect, as 
“teacher.” She was not beautiful, nor even clean. — 
Her hair was scanty and unkempt, and she was 
dressed in what she happened to have. For the 
part of teacher she had assumed a voice of aggres- 
sive refinement and a sanctimonious expression. 
She elevated the front wheels of the perambulator 
on to the low rail. ; 

‘“* Keverratkins, kindly assist me with this 
perambulator. No, not you, Elbut. When I 
want you I will say so. Now then, Hever, at the 
word ‘ One’ you lift your end of it... . One!” 

Eva Atkins lifted. Out went the baby. 

The baby was not hurt. He was not even 
surprised. He had been out for a day’s enjoy- 
ment before. He sat up on end and surveyed 
the scene with the expression of an aged philosopher. 
Then he began to crawl with astounding rapidity 
and determination. 

*“ Now then, I want all of you children kindly to 
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attend to me, and give as little trouble as you can. 
Stand in a row, please, with your chins 2 

“IT say, ain’t we going to have no cricket?” 
said Albert. He had a piece of a soapbox under 
his arm, a rubber ball in his pocket, and a taste 
for manly exercise. 

Quite suddenly the tall girl ceased to be a refined 
teacher in a County Council school, and became 
merely Jane. “Don’t keer. Can if you like. 
Tell you what, we'll have me and Elbut against 
Willie and Eever, and I bags going in first. What 
your bat, is it? Well, I’m older’n what you are. 
You want me to push your face in for you. Oh, 
look at that baby trying to get under that rail. 
Catch him, one of you, before he drowns hisself.”’ 

The baby was brought back and placed on a 
limp cushion from the perambulator. He sucked 
one corner of it, found it uninteresting, and went 
off on another expedition. 

The tree that represented the stumps was large 
and the bit of wood that represented the bat was 
small. The condition of the pitch was also in the 
bowler’s favour. But Jane, facing the bowling of 
Willie, showed plenty of resource. 

She was not out the first ball, so the umpire 
said, because it was the first ball. (Jane was 
the umpire.) The second ball also bowled her, 
but the bowler having omitted to ask if she was 
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ready, the umpire again decided in her fayour. A 
short interval was now taken in order to remove 
the baby from the middle of the pitch. Jane 
scooped the third ball back into the bowler’s 
hands, but again he was unlucky, the umpire 
pointing out with truth that nothing had been said 
about catches. Other children had gathered round 
now to look on and give expert advice. When 
Jane finally retired, it was not so much because she 
was clean bowled—that had happened often and 
often—as because public opinion had become too 
strong for her. 

“Then if I’m out, Elbut’s in, and I’m going 
to bowl.” 

Experts having pointed out that she could not 
bowl] against her own side, she said with dignity — 
that she would show them, and she did. One 
terrific smite from Albert and the ball vanished. 

The experts standing round differed in opinion. © 
Some maintained that the ball went in one direction, 
others that it went in another. Albert said he knew 
very well where he had hit it, and that lost ball 
counted six anyhow, and went off in a third 
direction. Jane searched, Willie searched. Eva 
Atkins went up to the old gentleman seated under 
a tree and said: “ Please, sir, have you seen our 
ball, and can you tell me what the time is ? ”’ 

A kindly lady, as she crossed the turf, asked 
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the children what they were looking for and assisted 
in the search, 

*“Elbut won’t half get it in the neck for this,” 
said Willie darkly. 

* What for ?”’ asked Eva Atkins, still sesrchi 

*“* It wasn’t his ball, not properly.” 

The commander grew impatient. Cricket is an 
amusement. Looking for something which you can- 
not find is wearisome. Moreover, she knew from the 
old gentleman (via Eva Atkins) what the time was. — 

“Can’t stop here all day,” she announced. 
““ We're going home now.” 

Albert remonstrated, but Jane was adamant. 

““Can’t help it. You ought to have had more 
sense than to hit a ball like that. You might have 
put somebody’s eye out. If it wasn’t your ball 


- you’d no business to have took it. Eeverratkins, 


put your hat on. We’re going. Willie, put them 
cushions back in the pram. Anybody seen baby ? 
Why, if he ain’t right over there. The trouble that 
child gives me! ” 

The baby had wandered to a remote corner 
and there he sat, deep in thought, eating a piece 
of grass, after the manner of Nebuchadnezzar. 

He was told to stop it and put it down, and 
asked if he wished to make himself ill. The 
grass was taken away from him, and Jane lifted him 


t 


up in her arms. 
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‘“Found!” she screamed. 

“Got it?” asked Albert superfluously. 

** Yes, here it is. Baby was setting on it all the 
time. He’sa holy terror, he is. Now we can go on 
with the game.” 

Albert resumed his position in front of the 
tree. 

‘““What do you think you’re doing?” asked 
Jane coldly. 

** Well, I was in,” said Albert. 

‘Ow, was you? And who found the ball?” 

It was unanswerable. She began her second 
innings. 


FAIR DIVISION 


APPLES are good, though not too plentiful, this year. 
But the apple has not, like the orange, been arranged 
by nature in sections convenient for division ; and 
in consequence of this trouble occasionally arises. 

The five ragged children stepped on to the 
dusty grass in the park and sat down. They 
had rather a difficult matter to settle, and there 
was a serious look, as well as dirt, on their faces. 
Jane, an old child of twelve, was the managing 
director of the company. The others were Albert, 
Jane’s brother, a youth of activity and resource ; 
Eva Atkins, who had to do what Jane said; Willie, 
Eva’s brother, a pessimist who had lived for ten 
years and seen the futility of it; and lastly, some- 
thing that was called Baby and was always being 
fetched back. 

The problem before them may be stated thus 
—one largish apple, five children, and no knife. 

“Tell you what,” said Albert, “‘ we might each 
have a bite in turn.” 

‘** Not much,” said Willie bitterly. ‘‘ Not with 
a mouth like yours.” 
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ie “ Yes,” said Jane. ‘But Elbut needn’t bite as 
much as he could.” 

‘“Wouldn’t have to need He'd do it. I 
know him.” 

An elderly gentleman sat on a penny chair 
under a chestnut tree at a little distance. Jane’s 
quick eye fell upon him, and she discerned that 
here was an alternative course. 

““T’ve got it,” she said. ‘“‘See that old fathead ~ 
sitting there. I’ll go and borrow his knife.” 

‘“* Better still—ask him to cut it up for us,” 
said Willie. ‘‘ Then we may get it done fair, as 
he ain’t going to have none of it hisself.” 

The suggestion was felt to be sound and was 
generally approved. 

“Tl go and ask him,” said Jane. ‘You all 
stop here. Eeverratkins, if Baby tries to play 
with them ducks, you call me, and Ill give him 
something.” 

As Jane approached the elderly gentleman — 
her plain face assumed an expression intended 
to indicate great respect and deep-seated piety. 
Her voice became ostentatiously refined. 

** Please, sir,” she said, ‘“‘ have you got a knife, 
sir, and would you cut up this apple into five equal 
halves, sir, and make one of them smaller than 
the others because it ain’t good for Baby? And 
could you please tell us the right time, sir ?” 
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There is no sorrow like the sorrow of partial 
success. She rejoined the group with a depressed 
air and the uncut apple still in her hands. 

“Well?” said Albert eagerly. 

“The silly old fool ain’t got no knife, and 
says it’s half-past three.” 

** Knew he wouldn’t have none,” said Willie. 

And then there came across the grass a small 
boy who already had some of the qualities of a great 
financier. Albert was personally acquainted with 
him and called him up. 

** Tke,”’ said Albert, ‘‘lend us that knife what 
you done Jimmy Parker out of.” 

** What for?” 

** To cut up this apple.” 

“IT never lends my knife, but Pll cut it up 
for you. How many bits?” 

“* Five.” , 

‘You can’t cut an apple into five, because 
that’s an odd number. You can cut it into 


six. That makes a bit over for me for doing of 


it for you.” 

The Managing Director hesitated. ‘‘ All right,” 
she said. ‘*‘ We got to get it done somehow. But 
do it fair, and if there’s one bit bigger than the rest 
you ain’t to have it.” 

‘“‘Shouldn’t want to take it,” said Ike, meekly. 
He proceeded with the work, watched by anxious 
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eyes. ‘“‘There you are,” he said, when he had 
finished. ‘‘ And that’s yours,”’ he added chivalrously 
handing the largest piece to Jane. It happened to 
contain the whole of the core. 

Jane took it without comment, feeling that 
she had brought it on herself; besides, a girl 
of determination can eat core. Ike hastily put 
the most desirable of the remaining portions 
into his mouth, observing, “‘ That’s mine.” And 


then Jane took command again and completed the _ 


distribution. It gave no sort of satisfaction. 

‘““My bit’s about as big as a fly,”’ said Willie, 
“‘and on my birfday, too.” 

‘“* What we ought to done,” said Albert, “ was 
to have tossed for it. If Pd got it I should have 
give some of it away.” 

“* Likely,”’ said Willie sardonically. 

‘““We never ought to have let Ike into it,” 
said Jane, who could see and admit a mistake. 
‘‘ And we never ought to have give Baby none. 
He’d have been just as happy with a drink of 
water, and better for him.” 

Presently Eva Atkins, returning from a baby- 
hunt with her prey under her right arm, noted 
‘the absence of Jane and inquired where she was. 

‘Old Whiskers called her,” Albert explained. 
** Don’t know what for.” 

*“* Interfering of some sort,” said Willie. 
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Jane, with her very best manner on, was talking 
to the elderly gentleman under the tree. His 
fingers went into his ticket-pocket, and something 
was dropped into Jane’s out-stretched paw. There 
was intense excitement in the group of children. 
Jane sprinted back to them—radiant, exultant. 

“The old blighter’s give us threepence to buy 
apples with. ’Struth, he has. I got it in my hand. 
Come on, quick, all of you.” 

Even Willie smiled. ‘‘ We done him proper,” 
he said. 

The young financier with Jimmy Parker’s knife 
in his pocket had watched the proceedings, and he 
did not miss a chance. He came running up. 

“TI say,” he said, ‘‘if you should happen to 
want my knife again for—well, for cutting any- 
think iy 

‘No, thank you,” said Jane, with great dignity. 
‘We don’t want your knife, nor we don’t want you 
neither.” 

‘*Oh, all right, then. I’ve got more money. 
nor what you have, and I had three apples all to 
myself before I come out.” 

But he was talking to a girl who would one day 
be a woman, and already insisted upon the last 
word. ° 

‘* Liar,” said Jane. 


THE DOUBLE-LIFER 


Mr. GANNET, a suburban grocer whose business had 
prospered, lay dying. ‘Beside him sat his wife, who 
loved him. She would not believe what the 
doctors had told her, though she admitted that her 
husband was ill. 

‘* Well,” said the man calmly, ‘“‘ we’ve had 
ten good years of married life, though this finishes 
aba | 

“Don’t you tell me,” said the woman. “ Finish 
it, indeed! Why, in a week or so I shall have you 
up again, and we'll be off for a jaunt to the seaside 
together.”” And then, because she had an old 
grievance and could never miss a chance to allude 
to it, she added: ‘‘ And it’s not really been ten years 
together, you know, George. Every year you’ve 
had one month’s holiday by yourself. I’ve never 
been told where you went, or what you did, any one 
of those months. You'd never talk about it. And 


it’s not very pleasant for a woman to think that. 


even for one month in the year her husband wants 
to get away from her.” 
“Ah,” said the man. ‘Well, I never did 
296 
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want to get away from you. I wanted to get 
away from myself.’’ 

““T don’t understand you,” said the woman 
coldly. 

“IT didn’t think you would. That’s why I’ve 
never said anything when you’ve brought the 
subject up. But still, my name’s called, so the 
doctors tell me, and I’ll make no more secret of it, 
if you like.” 

“Well, go on. And don’t you believe every- 
thing the doctors tell you, for I know better.” 

*“* Some people take a holiday for change of air. 
Very good; you can understand that ?”’ 

** Of course.” 

“Well, I took my holiday for change of self. 
Every workday at home was the same, and every 
Sunday was the same, and you,can get sick of any- 
thing. I was sick of buying and selling and being 
civil—sick of the smell of cheese and the sight of 
sawdust—sick of the Y.M.C.A., and singing the 
bass to the hymns, and growing my own vegetables, 
and being called Mr. Gannet. So when holiday-time 
came I had to be a different man. And, by Gad, 
so I was. Sir Charles Bradenham, stopping at a 
slap-up hotel, fishing for salmon in the Wye— 
and getting them, too—wasn’t much like Mr.Gannet 
behind the counter, I can tell you. Yes, and Tom 
Harris, driving the station ’bus for the Angel, and 
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being sacked for drunkenness, wasn’t much like 
Mr. Gannet with his kid gloves on, handing round 
the offertory-bag.” 

“George, dear,” said his distressed wife, “I 
think you’d better rest quiet.’ You seem to me to 
be getting light-headed.” 

‘“‘ Light-headed ?” he said smiling. “Not a 
bit of it. Vm telling you the truth. For three 
years in succession, while I.was on my holiday, 
I said I was Sir Charles Bradenham and played 
up to it. Had my letters addressed to Sir Charles 
Bradenham, Bart. You should have seen me at 
the table d’héte in evening dress with a small 
bottle by my side. Of course, most of the day 
I was out, and there’s some lovely scenery in the 
Wye Valley—you ought to see Symond’s Yat one 
of these days. But it was the sport that I enjoyed 
most, and by sport I don’t only mean the fishing. 
There were old ladies there who were quite anxious 
to be friendly with Sir Charles, but would have been 
very sniffy with Mr. Gannet. Very nice and 
very expensive—but then I’m a warmer man 
than most people think, as you’ll soon be aware.” 

“Well, it’s a perfect problem to me why a 
sane man should go acting about like that. And 
what made you call yourself Bradenham ? ” 

‘“Name of a ham—very good sort too. We 
don’t stock it.” 
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““The marvel is you weren’t found out and 
put in prison.” 

“Oh, I'd studied it. I didn’t talk too much, 
and never about anything I didn’t know; and 
I knew more about fishing than most of them.” 

‘““And what was that you said about being 
Tom Harris ?” 

““That was another holiday and good fun too. 
They were a cheery crowd in the yard at the 
Angel. Coarse, you know, but cheery. I drove 
that omnibus to and from the station three times 
every day except Sunday.” 

** How did you get the place ? ” 

“They wanted an extra hand for the season 
and I put in for it, referring them to Mr. Gannet, 
the grocer; most complimentary letter he wrote 
about me.”’ 

“It’s wicked—deceit like that. And when 
they sacked you, how did you make them believe 
that you were—intoxicated ?” 

‘**Make them believe it? They couldn’t help 
it. I was actually it. I did it on purpose, and, 
being inexperienced, I rather overdid it. Ah, 
there was some wild work with the station omnibus 
that night. They were putting up the lamp- 
post again when I Jeft in the morning. Made me 
laugh.” 

‘“*T call it disgusting. A man in your position, 
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too! Why, how long have you been church- 
warden ?” 

‘‘ Five years a churchwarden and only one 
night drunk. I wonder if that’s record.” 

“No wonder you wouldn’t take me with 
you.” 

‘*You’d have hated it. You’d have given the 
show away. And you’d have been for everlasting 
reminding me that I was only Gannet, the grocer. 
Besides, what a chance it gave you to go and stay 
at your mother’s.” 

‘She always invited you too.” 

**And very kind of her,” said Mr. Gannet 
drily. 

‘“ Well, if you want to know what I think 
about this playing at being somebody else, I call 
it simply childish.” 

“It’s no good to tell me I’ve been childish. 
Because, you see, I have been, and I know it, 
and I don’t care. Lots of men have got a bit 
of the child about them—and are none the worse 
for it.” 

Mrs. Gannet shook her head wearily. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t know what to make of you,” she 
said. “Seems as if all these years I’d never 
more than half known you. And what else did 
you pretend to be?” 

“Oh, anything that was within my reach. 
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One year I was an M.P., a Mr. Keystone—got 
the name off a bottle.” 

** Now that could have easily been found out.” 

“Yes, if anybody had tried to find out. But 
so long as you pay your way and stick to your 
story, nobody tries. I picked out quite a little 
village for that holiday, and gave out that I 
was studying the conditions of rural labour. It 
went smoothly enough. The vicar and myself 
got to be great friends. It was through him 
that I was asked to distribute the prizes at the 
flower show.” 

** You didn’t have the cheek to do it.” 

“TJ did, but that was what ended it. You see, 
I had to make a speech, and I was in very good 
form that afternoon. Perhaps a bit too good— 
the luncheon in my honour had been quite 
all right. In the course of my speech I worked 
in two or three amusing stories about my young 
friend Winston. Roars of laughter. (I’m sure 
I’d be glad to apologize to Mr. Churchill for the 
liberty even now, if I only knew him well enough.) 
Thinking it over next morning, it seemed to me 
that I had better clear before the report came 
out in the local paper. And the rest of that 
holiday I went hop-picking, but was too early for 
i? 

‘“* One disgrace after another,’’ said Mrs. Gannet. 
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** And now you’ve got to get your rest, unless you 
feel that there’s anything that you ought to—well, 
ought to confess, so to speak.” 

““That’s all right, my dear,” said her husband. 
** I was a double-lifer, but I always did it singly.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Gannet very brightly and 
heartily, “‘all I can say is that if you got any 
pleasure out of it, I’m sure I don’t grudge it 
you ”’ 

She drew the blind down a little way to shade 
his eyes. The double-lifer fell peacefully asleep. 


FALLEN LEAVES 


Ture jobbing gardener tapped his pipe on the 
heel of his boot, slipped it into his pocket, and 
picked up his broom, for at that hour in the 
morning Mrs. Tomlinson, an old lady of regular 
habits, might be expected to come out into her little 
garden, and activity was consequently indicated. 
His timing was accurate. At the first swish of 
the broom, Mrs. Tomlinson stepped through the 
French windows and came down the gravelled path 
as usual. 

But she was more perturbed than usual, because 
she had come to a decision. The jobbing gardener 
was to go. She herself was to dismiss him. A 
younger and more active man—one less liable to 
rheumatism, with a less disreputable past and less 
suspected of intemperance—was to be found to 
replace him. Why, she employed that old man 
three days a week, and yet the state of the garden 
was disgraceful. 

He touched his hat politely and listened to 
her first complaint. His broom dropped into 
the crook of his arm. He stood at ease, passing 
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one hand reflectively over his fringe of white 
beard. ; 

““'You’re right, mum,” he said. “It do look 
untidy. And what’s more, it’s got to go on looking 
untidy at this season of the year. I didn’t make 
the seasons. Perhaps if I had—but it’s no good 
talking about that. Them leaves—why, you can 


see for yourself how they come down. If I was 
to tell you how often I’ve sweppup this here lawn 
this morning, you’d hardly believe me. And there 
it is all to do over again, however much my poor old 
back may punish me.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson said that something would 
have to be done about it. 

“You’re right again, mum. Never said a 
truer word. It’s only what I’ve been thinking 
myself. For if leaves ain’t sweppup the same day 
as they falls, them worms draws them half down 
into the turf, and then your broom won’t shift them. 
As you say, I ought to be here every morning in 
the week now. I was wondering if I could arrange 
my other work so as to oblige you. Three days and 
three half-days—that would make——” 

Mrs. Tomlinson said it would make more than 
she wished to spend. 

‘““And that’s the very reason why I’ve never 
suggested it. Things do run into money, once 
you begin. Well, then, here’s something else as 
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might be done. You might take down them old 
elms. Have them right down and the roots 
grubbed up, and that would make a nice bit of 
firing for the winter. Same with them chestnuts. 
If you ain’t got no trees, then the leaves makes 
less work.” 

“‘I would not have any of those trees touched 
for anything,” said Mrs. Tomlinson warmly. 

** Well, mum, if it ain’t a liberty, I always holds 
as elms is our enemy. Do you happen to know 
how their roots run? I can’t drive in my spade 
anywheres in this garden, without cutting elm roots. 
The other day the landlord of the “ George ”— 
I had to look in there about a Wyandotte hen I was 
buying off of him for a lady—well, he told me it was 
a well-known scientific fact, that the roots of an 
elm will go over a mile and a quarter. That’s how 
it is, I does my best with them flower beds here, 
and then them elm roots pinches it. Ah, this 
time of the year I shakes my fist at them. I 
says, ‘ Yes, my beauties, you’ve been robbing this 
garden all the summer, and now down come your 
leaves and you’ve got to give some of it back 
again.’ ” 

He shifted his broom to the crook of the other 
arm and resumed. 

“I never did hold with elms. They’re no 
good up, and they’re no good when they’re down 
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neither, except for coffins. Treacherous things, too. 
When I lived at Little Suffold, the landlord of the 
‘* Blue Boar ”—leastways, I think it was the ‘‘ Blue 
Boar,” but I don’t frequent such places—he had 
a lot of elms back of his garden. And sure enough 
of a fine still morning, a great limb of one of them 
elms come down and killed the poor man’s wife. 
If ever I felt certain of getting a job, it was when 
I called a month after to see if I couldn’t pollard 
them elms for him. ‘No, thank you,’ he says, 
‘I might be getting married again.’ ” 

Mrs. Tomlinson said that it was a disgraceful 
story, and that her garden was in a disgraceful 
condition, and that she was determined not to 
put up with it any longer. 

** A little patience, mum, is all we need. Come 
a good, brisk wind—that’ll soon shift them leaves. 
Then I'll have the place just as neat and tidy as 
I like to see it. I feels just the same as you do 
about it, mum. Matter of fact, it nigh breaks my 
heart. Ah, there’s a lesson for all of us in them 
leaves. Last winter I remember I looked up at that 
chestnut, and there was just one leaf left, all brown 
and ragged, and going flip-flap in the wind. And 
I says to myself as that leaf were the very picture 
of me, for here am I just hanging on—a_ poor, 
crippled old man, with no pension along of early 
misfortunes, just managing to earn my _ bread 
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for the short time that’s left before I come 
down to earth, same as that old leaf did. 
Ah, and thankful I should be that I’ve got the 
work to do.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson said, that unless there was 
some decided improvement next week, she really 
did not know what she would have to do. Then 
she walked back to the house, and as she 
did so she could hear the old man sweeping 
vigorously. 

The clock struck eleven, an hour fruitful in 
its suggestions to jobbing gardeners. As the 
old man passed the kitchen window, he said that 
he’d got to go home to fetch his spanner for 
the mowing-machine, and he should be back in 
three minutes. He went to the ‘‘ White Horse,” 
not because he had any prejudice against the 
« George,” but because the “ White Horse” was 
nearer. 

As he put down his mug the landlord jerked 
his thumb in the direction of Mrs. Tomlinson’s 
house. 

‘** Got rather an easy job there, ain’t you?” he 
said genially. 

The gardener shook his head. ‘‘ Not so easy, 
neither,” he said. ‘‘ Having to stand on your 
two feet and talk poytry all the morning.” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Tomlinson to her sister. “I 


warned him very Npeeioualy I think we shall see a 
improvement.” ie 
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Dramatic Works or GerHarr HauprMann. 6 vols. 
Cassanpra IN Troy. By Fohn Mavrogordato. 
Macic. By G. K. Chesterton. 

Mopern Drama, Tur. By L. Lewisohn. 

Perr Gynt. Translated by R. Ellis Roberts. 
Repertory Tueatre, ue. By P. P. Howe. 
Tuompson. By St. Fohn Hankin and G. Calderon. 
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AustTraLastan Wanper Year, An. ByH. M. Vaughan. ae 


_ Ecyprian Asruerics. By René Francis. 

Fountains 1n tHE Sanp. By Norman Douglas. 
Nooks anp Corners of OtpEnctanp. By Allan Fea. 
Op Carasria. By Norman Douglas. 

Op Encuisu Houses. By Allan Fea. 

Prerrumes or Arasy. By Harold Facob. 


Martin Secker’s Series of 
Critical Studtes 


Rogpert Bripces. By F. EF. Brett Young. 
SamueL Butier. By Gilbert Cannan. 
G. K. Cuesterton. By Fulius West. 
Fropor Dosrorysxy. By F. Middleton Murry. 
Gerorce Gissinc. By Frank Swinnerton. 
Tuomas Harpy. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Henrik Insen. By R. Ellis Roberts. 
Henry James. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Rupyarp Kipune. By Cyril Falls. 
Maurice Maerterruncx. By Una Taylor. 
Grorcre Merrepitu. By Orlo Williams. 
Wiriram Morris. By Fohn Drinkwater. 
Watrter Pater. By Edward Thomas. 
D. G. Rossertz. By Fohn Drinkwater. 
Bernarp SuHaw. By P. P. Howe. 
R. L. Srevenson. By Frank Swinnerton. 
A. C. Swinsurne. By Edward Thomas. 
J. M. Syncz. By P. P. Howe. 
Leo Totstor. By R. Ellis Roberts. 
Warr Wurman. ,By Basil de Selincourt. 
W. B. Yeats. By Forrest Revd. 
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Batiap, ‘Tur. By Frank Sidgwick. 
Comepy. By Fohn Palmer. 
Criticism. By P. P. Howe. 
Eric, Tue. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Essay, Tue. By Orlo Williams. 
History. By R. H. Gretton. 
Lyric, Tue. By “fohn Drinkwater. 
Paropy. By Christopher Stone. 
Satire. By Gilbert Cannan. 
SHort Story, Tue. By Barry Pain. 


The Tales of Henry James 


Attar oF THE Dean, THe. ® 
AsPERN Papers, l'ue. 

Beast IN THE JUNGLE, THE. 
Coxon Funp, ‘Tue. 

Daisy MI tier. 

Deatu or THE Lion, THe. 
Ficure IN THE Carpet, THE. 
GLAssEs. 

Lesson OF THE Master, THe. 
Purit, THe. 

REVERBERATOR, THE. 

Turn. OF THE Screw, THE. 
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Fiction 
Bankrupt, Tue. By Horace Horsnell. 
Banner or THE Bunt, Tur. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Barres or Lire. By Austin Philips. 
Breaxinc-Point. By Michael Artzibashef. 
Burnt Hovusz, Tue. By Christopher Stone. 
Carnivat. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Casuats oF THE Sea. By William McFee. - 
Cotrectep Tares: Vol. 1. By Barry Pain. 
Coutectep Tatts: Vol. II. By Barry Pain. 
Cotumpine. By Viola Meynell. 
Common Cuorp, Tur. By Phyllis Bottome. 
Createp Lecenp, Tue. By Feodor Sologub. 
Dark Forest, Tue. By Hugh Walpole. 
Dark Tower, Lure. By F. Brett Young. 
Desit Account, Tue. By Oliver Onions. 
Deep Sea. By F. Brett Young. 
Ducuess or Wrext, Tue. By Hugh Walpole. 
Foou’s Tracepy, Tue. By A. Scott Craven. 
Forritupe. By Hugh Walpole. 
Goutcutiys, Tur. By Laurence North. 
Guy anv Paving. By-Compton Mackenzie. 
Impatient Grisetpa. By Laurence North. 
Imperrect Brancu, Tue.- By Richard Lluellyn. 
In AccorDANCE WITH THE Evipence. By O. Onions. 
Intropucine WitiiaM ALuson. By William Hewlett. 
Iron Acer, Tur. By F. Brett Young. 
Kine’s Men, Tue. By Fohn Palmer, 
L.S.D. By Bohun Lynch. 
Litrte Demon, Tue. By Feodor Sologub. 


Martin 
Secker’s 
Catalogue 


Lor Barrow. By Viola Meynell. 

Marriace oF Quixors, Tue. By Donald Armstrong. 
Maxinc Monty. By Owen Fohbnson. 

Meteacrr. By H. M. Vaughan. 

Mitutonarre, Tur. By Michael Artzibashef. 
Mopern Lovers. By Viola Meynell. 

Narcissus. By Viola Meynell. 

Oup Hovusz, Tur. By Feodor Sologub. 

One Kinp anv Anoruer. By Barry Pain. 
OurwarpApprarance, Tue. By Stanley V. Makower. 
PassioNATE ELopeMeEntT, Tue. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Perer Paracon. By Fohn Palmer. 

Questine Beast, Tur. By Ivy Low. 

Recorp oF A Sitent Lire, Tue. By Anna Preston. 
SALAMANDER, Ture. By Owen Fobnson. . 

Sanine. By Michael Artztbashef. 

Sea Hawk, Tue. By Rafael Sabatini. 

Security. By Ivor Brown. 

SINISTER STREET. I. By Compton Mackenzie. 
SrnisTeR Street. I]. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Story oF Louis, Tue. By Oliver Onions. 

Taxes oF THE Revotution. By M. Artztbashef. 
Tetunc THE Trutu. By William Hewlett. 

True Dimension, Tus. By Warrington Dawson. 
Unciz’s Apvice. By William Hewlett. 
Unpercrowtu. By F. & EF. Brett Young. 
Unperman, Tur. By Joseph Clayton. 

Unorriciat. By Bohun Lynch. 

Wippersuins. By Oliver Onions. 

Years oF Pienty. By Ivor Brown. 
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